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PHILIP WALTON, OR LIGHT AT LAST. 



CHAPTER 1. 
THE FIRST SORROW. 

^T was a bright May morning in Devon- 
shire. The woods were rin^ng with 
rich melody, and the hum of the early 
bee mingled with the notes of the blackbird 
and cuckoo. Sweet-scented lilacs, laburnum, 
and the white thorn were in beauty, and every- 
where Nature wore her holiday garb. But there 
were sad hearts in the old TOa»SiaVoK»sR..'as^ 
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the master's springing step had grown dull and 
slow. The angel of death had entered his 
dwelling, and she whose quiet light had been 
the guiding-star of those around her was laid 
in her silent grave. Unequal to the task of 
rousing himself, the broken-hearted husband 
turned away his eyes from every favourite 
scene, and at last resolved to bid adieu to his 
home, and hasten to a foreign land ; but * the 
gloomiest day had gleams of light,' and Mr. 
Walton's hopes and comfort were centred in 
his only son. 

Philip Walton was just sixteen. Hitherto 
his boyhood had been bright and free like the 
little mountain stream in summer-time. He 
was much indulged, but a gentle home-influence 
was ever deepening what was noble in his 
character, and tending to restrain the faults 
which a mother's watchful eye could see. All 
that was good and true he linked with his 
mother's name^ and when he saw her laid in the 
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old burying-gfround near Ilfracombe, it seemed 
as if the brightness of his young life had for 
ever fled 

On the summer morning referred to, Philip 
had risen early, and lying on a mossy bank 
near the centre of the wood, he watched the 
squirrels, while his arm rested fondly on an old 
mastiff, which was his constant companion. By 
and bye he was joined by the gamekeeper, a 
faithful retainer in the family. 

* Good-morning, Mr. Philip,' said Stenhouse, 
respectfully touching his hat. After a little con- 
versation about the trees, the latter said gravely, 
' So it is all settled, sir, and you are going to 
travel V 

* Yes,' began the young man briskly, ' I must 
see the world ; I cannot spend my life in a 
comer.' Then, observing the old man's down- 
cast looks, and guessing the sad feelings, which 
found an echo in his own breast, Philip added, 
* My father and I will come back again by and 
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bye, and we know that you '11 keep everything 
right in our absence.' 

* I will do my best, sir, and we will hope that 
the change may do good to my master.' After- 
wards pointing to the dog, he asked, * Shall I 
take care of him, sir ?' 

' Ah, yes ; poor Bounce cannot leave the old 
place ;* then in low tones he added, * And look 
here, Stenhouse; if anything happens to Bounce 
I wish you to bury him at the foot of the beech- 
tree near the garden wall.' 

Just then a lark soared overhead, filling the 
air with its song. 

Philip rose hastily, and brushing the dew- 
drops from his coat, he nodded a kindly good- 
bye to his companion, and walked onwards, try- 
ing to dispel the feelings of melancholy which 
oppressed him. The future with its fairy 
colours lay like an unopened book before him. 
And with the hopefulness of youth he was 
Jooking forward to a time when brighter days 
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might be in store for him. As a child he was 
singularly precocious, and now that youth 
was merging into manhood, a spirit of inquiry 
and thoughtfulness characterized him. Good- 
tempered, and full of quiet humour, Philip was 
popular with his companions, and an open- 
hearted generosity led him to befriend those 
whom fortune had favoured less highly than 
himself. His education was principally carried 
on by tutors, and although during the last year 
he had been boarded at an excellent school, 
his holidays and home visits were so frequent, 
that his progress in learning was more the 
result of natural abilities than of diligent ap- 
plication. Philip's father was an accomplished 
and amiable man. Indolent and pleasure-loving, 
perhaps, — for in his case, as in many others, 
the unvarying smile of fortune did not conduce 
to moral energy. Many a pleasant tour had 
Philip enjoyed with his parents. Sometimes 
they spent weeks in exploring thevt o^\\. \ssm^ 
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country ; and again they would take him into 
Wales, where the picturesque costume of the 
peasants and the strangely-spelt words of their 
language tickled his youthful fancy. But a 
happy visit to Scotland shone out more brightly 
than the rest in Philip's memory. There, in a 
lovely Highland strath, his mother's early years 
were spent ; and he remembers yet with what 
looks of joyous pride she pointed out the 
beauties of her home to her husband and little 
boy, telling them to admire its towering fir- 
woods, its blue lochs, and heath-clad moors. 
Often, then, had his hand rested in hers, while 
they climbed the mountain-side, gathering the 
blue-bell or wild fruits, and startling the timid 
moor-fowl from her heathery bed. It was his 
mother's smile which rewarded him the first 
time he caught a brightly-spotted trout, and 
tossed it in boyish glee on a green bank at her 
feet 

But these pagjes of Philip's history are folded 
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away, sorrow's first shadow has rested on his 
brow, graver thoughts have crept into his heart, 
and the schoolboy begins to feel himself a 
man* 

A college-life at Oxford had previously been 
spoken of as his destiny, and he was wont to 
quote laughingly from *Tom Brown's' experi- 
ences, telling his father and mother that his 
'purse must be always full, for his entertain- 
ments would be legion, and that boat-races 
might probably take the place of study/ But 
now his father cannot part with him, and friends 
have suggested that after a continental tour 
they should settle in Germany, where Philip 
could have every educational advantage. 

The last few days in the old mansion-house 
passed sadly enough, and Philip was almost 
glad when the time of departure came. All 
the adieux had been said, from the kind old 
vicar down to the most humble servant on the 
estate. Philip spent one long Kowt ml\\&'^\>^^ 
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of the former, gazing wearily at the diamond 
patterns in the faded carpet, and only half 
listening, we fear, to the wise yet somewhat 
lengthened counsel which fell from the good 
man's lips. But the words of his parting wish, 
' May your mother's God keep you, my boy,' 
came back to him in long-after years, and our 
story will tell what he thought of them then. 





CHAPTER II. 



PHILIP BIDS FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 




AIN fell heavily as the old yellow 
carriage drove to the door, and the 
clouds, which were hovering over- 
head all morning, now covered the sky with 
their blackness. 'But it is right that the sun 
should hide its face to-day,' was the mental 
observation of the worthy housekeeper, while 
she gave a finishing touch to the packing, and 
put a jar of her young master's favourite sweet- 
meats into his box. 

' Take care of yourself, Mrs. Williams,' said 
Philip ; then, with a faint attempt at joking, he 
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added, ' you may expect a German letter from 
me some day.' 

'Well, sir, I hope you will not forget us,' 
replied the good woman tearfully ; * and oh ! be 
a comfort to my poor master.' 

Mr. Walton stepped into the carriage with a 
hurried farewell, and, in consideration of his 
feelings, many of the servants only watched his 
departure from a distance. 

On reaching the ivy-mantled gjateway, Philip 
saw Stenhouse holding poor Bounce by a chain, 
as if each wished to have a last peep, and, 
putting his head out of the carriage-window, he 
called out, in heartfelt tones, * Good-bye, and 
thank you.' The old man bowed low, and 
patted the dog, thereby testifying that his 
master's wishes were fully understood. 

Few words were spoken during that long 
melancholy drive, while the rain fell in torrents, 
and the well-known row of lime-trees and broad 
oaks seemed partly hidden by the gathering; 
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mist By and bye the father and son were 
seated m a railway carriage, and the train, with 
lightning, speed, parting and uniting many, was 
carrying them to London. 

Railway stations in the great city are alike 
disagreeable when it rains. But above the cry 
of eager cabmen, looking out for hire, or of 
porters ready to assist any lady with her lug- 
gage, we hear the hearty tones of Mr. Walton's 
brother, a portly dignitary of the Church of 
England, who is standing on the platform, and 
welcoming our travellers. Shaking each warmly 
by the hand, he hurries them into his carriage, 
bidding the coachman drive to Eccleston Square' 
without delay. 

The Reverend Fenwick Walton was Philip's 
favourite uncle ; his large grey eyes twinkled 
with good-humoured fun, and he had often 
spent long summer weeks in Devonshire, making 
his nephew the companion of his rambles, and 
always finding him an attentive Usteaet tCk Vc^ 
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« 

stories. A warm, genial spirit pervaded the 
clergyman's household, and the kindly sym- 
pathy now shown towards poor Mr. Walton, 
even by the youngest member, touched and 
soothed him greatly. 

Surrounded by a group of merry cousins, 
and pleased to be again in busy London, the 
sights and occupations of the outer world 
brought their own brightness into Philip's 
heart God be praised that the sorrows of 
youth sink not too deeply! Lost friends are 
not forgotten, but Time acts as a * restorer,* 
and hopes for the future will sometimes rise 
above past trials, and thus give strength and 
energy for the sterner duties of after years. 

Philip's eldest cousin and namesake was 
now in orders for the ministry. Crowned with 
honours when at Oxford, and prepossessing 
in appearance and manners, our young friend 
was wont to look up to him as a paragon. But 
the young clergyman was much changed ; he 
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had become strongly imbued with High Church 
principles, and his conversations regarding rites 
and ceremonies were scarcely interesting to 
PhiUp. 

Far be it from us to say that there are not 
excellent men who hold extreme views. But 
young Walton's wish was to try to ^reform' 
the Church of England's good old way, to 
introduce the confessional, and to adopt 
many of the vestments worn by the Romish 
clergy. 

Although Philip was a boy in years, his per- 
ception and powers of reasoning were great, 
and, after repeatedly listening to his cousin's 
arguments, he said with unwonted impetuosity, 
'Why, Phil, you are neither fish, flesh, nor fowl; 
I advise you to be an honest man, and cross 
over to Rome.' A smile was the only reply. 
The elder clergyman was of a singularly un- 
ruffled temperament, but his son's views vexed 
him, and he earnestly \\o^^A >i\a5L 'Cjnr. ''^^ 
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ardour would wear off, and that his new ideas 
might tame down/ 

We need scarcely add that such hopes were 
never realized. From henceforth the two cousins 
agreed to * differ' and be friendly, and the 
younger brothers and sisters in the family, who 
were nearer Philip's age, became more especially 
his companions. The * few days ' which Philip 
and his father intended to spend in London 
grew into weeks. At length their future plans 
shaped themselves somewhat suddenly. 

Among the Reverend Mr. Walton's visitors 
was Mr. Harvey, an eminent barrister, and his 
son being at a school in Bonn, he strongly ad- 
vised that Philip should join him. Various in- 
quiries were made, and a glowing account of 
the training and tuition having been received, 
matters were at once settled. The pretty, 
cheerful town of Bonn was for a time to be- 
come Mr. Walton's home, and Philip was to 
attend the school as a day-boarder. Sidney 
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Harvey and Philip had met in London the 
previous Christmas, and Philip, fascinated by 
Sidney's clever style of talking, pronounced 
him * a capital fellow.' 

Alas! he little knew that his influence was 
to cast a shadow over years of his after life 1 
Young Harvey's father, although indifferent on 
the subject of religion, was by no means a 
scoffer, and attended church pretty regfularly. 
He was proud of his son's talents, and as the 
latter was careful in never expressing private 
opinions before his elders, Mr. Harvey was not 
aware that his sentiments were decidedly infidel. 
Content with giving him a Bible and Church 
Service, not a word about the ' one thing need- 
ful ' ever passed between father and child, and 
the busy cares of life gave the barrister no time 
to discover that the works of Paine and Vol- 
taire, as well as those of Strauss and other 
infidel writers of a more recent date, were 
Sidney's frequent study. Mrs. Harvey lived in 
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the world of fashion ; she loved her children as 
much as a woman of her frivolous and selfish 
nature could do; and seeing that Sidney was 
only at home during his holidays she knew less 
about him than the others. Thus much then 
regarding the home life of one whom we shall 
know better by and bye. 

In the meantime the day came on which 
Philip was to take leave of old England. He 
had had the last ride with his cousin Emma in 
Rotten Row; there would be no more pleas- 
ant saunters with Bill and Harry in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and altogether the breaking 
up of a happy party was not an inspiriting 
thought. True, there was a promise that the 
cousins would all meet in Switzerland during 
the autumn, and Philip, who was ever treated 
like a child of the household, clung to that hope. 
To see new countries, and thus gain knowledge, 
had peculiar charms for the youth ; but com- 
bined with pianly independence, his was a 
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keenly sensitive and affectionate nature, and 
partings always pained him, while the friend- 
ships he formed were deep and lasting. 

There was scarcely a ripple on the waters 

that cool grey evening, when our travellers em- 

> 

barked at Folkestone. The pier was thronged 
with visitors: some gaily dressed folks, who 
lived the long summer through at watering- 
places, flitting like butterflies from one fashion- 
able resort to another. And there were men 
whose pale haggard looks told that they needed 
fresh air, who were perhaps suffering from the 
daily routine of a London counting-house, or 
were feeling that the brain had grown weary 
over midnight study. Each face had its history ; 
but the group in whom we are interested have 
waved their adieu to our friends on board, and 
the lateness of the hour bids them hurry to the 
station, or they will not reach Eccleston Square 
that night. Philip cast a long look after the 
well-known figures, but now they have vanished 
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in the crowd, while the shore b^^ to grow 
distant and the ship is moving onward. 

With his arm in his father's, he was quietly 
pacing the deck, and scarcely realized that 
England would soon be hidden from their gaze. 
*\ sent a budget of news to Mrs. Williams 
yesterday/ he said, 'and invented no end of 
kind messages to them from you, bonpkre! 

* Thank you, my boy,' was Mr. Walton's 
reply, then with a sigh he murmured, *How 
well the old place will be looking now V Both 
were silent for a time, and Philip's thoughts 
were busy picturing the arrival of the post-bag 
at Fairley Hall. He knew full well how 
eagerly his letter would be read, and how 
faithfully the good housekeeper would deliver 
the various messages, until nearly every cottager 
was told of his master's welfare, and that the 
home people were not forgotten. 

By and bye his reverie was interrupted by a 
remark from the captain — 'Well, sir, you are 
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in luck to-night : we shall have a calm crossmg, 
and one cannot often promise that in the 
Channel/ Countless stars twinkling overhead, 
and a vast sheet of water all around, inspired 
Philip with a wondering awe, which many have 
felt on a first night at sea. How blessed if all 
realized the Saviour's presence at such times, 
remembering that the protecting arm once out- 
stretched to Peter is near to aid us still ! 

^ Shall you go down-stairs, sir?' asked the 
captain. 

* Oh no,' Philip said ; ' we cannot leave this 
scene ; let us have our wraps here, and remain 
on deck.' 

* All right,' replied the old sailor, smiling. 
*And I don't object, my boy,' added Mr. 

Walton, 'only you will be ready for a good 
sleep after we reach Boulogne.' 

Not much can be said about the charms of 
the latter place. After a hasty survey of its 
streets, Philip showed no wish to Uxv^^x^^ccA-^x 
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the close of the first day our travellers found 
themselves in Paris. 

A week of exquisite weather and enjoyment 
followed ; Philip thought he was having a peep 
into fairyland, and poor Mr. Walton's sad face 
would sometimes relax into a smile at his son's 
enthusiasm. 

From Paris they proceeded to Strasbourg, 
and after visiting one or two German towns, 
seeing various subjects of interest at Frankfurt, 
watching the gaming-tables at Homburg, and 
admiring the castles and vineyards on the 
banks of the Rhine, they turned their faces 
towards Bonn. 




CHAPTER III. 

BONN AND HEIDELBERG. 

j^HE first impressions of a place often 
differ widely from an after opinion. 
But after two years of schoolboy life 
Bonn appeared to Philip the same bright and 
restful spot as on that sunny afternoon when 
he first watched his new school-fellows gliding 
along the river in their boats. Young Harvey 
welcomed him in a friendly manner, initiating 
him in school ways. He was older than Philip, , 
and the latter soon perceived that the other 
boys deferred to Harvey's opinions, while he 
was often chosen umpire in their quarrels. H.ia 
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witty and sometimes sarcastic remarks were 
quoted, and being clever rather than amiable, 
stupid fellows avoided exposing themselves to 
his ridicule. A friend of Sidney Harvey's gave 
Philip at once a standing in the school, and 
Sidney, who was violent in his likings and dis- 
likes, had taken a strong fancy to his new 
companion. Both entered keenly into sports, 
nor did their eneigies flag when study came. 
Music had a special charm for them, and Philip 
being gifted with a voice, delighted to join in 
the glees which often enlivened their boating 
parties. 

School-life then at Bonn went on smoothly 
and happily, and during holiday-time Mr. 
Walton and his son visited various places. 
The former enjoyed rusticating in parts of Nor- 
mandy, where the white cliffs with their green 
covering reminded him of Devonshire. Philip 
was amused with the quaint little towns; ad- 
nuiing the old chateaux, some of them in ruins. 
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and others inhabited by nice French families, 
who were noted for their kindness to strangers. 

When weaiy of quiet, Paris was an unfailing 
resort; and the Swiss tour with his London 
cousins, as well as a pleasant expedition to 
Biarritz and the Pyrenees, were bright features 
in Philip's holiday months. 

Harvey and he continued steady friends, and 
when Mr. Walton used to take his son little 
trips, going sometimes to Cologne on Saturday 
until Monday, Harvey was their companion. 

At an early period of their acquaintance the 
two youths were at Cologne one Sunday. They 
spent the morning in the cathedral, listening to 
the grand organ, and afterwards they strolled 
about, visiting the Zoological Gardens and other 
places of interest. Mr. Walton proposed that 
they should go to hear Protestant service in the 
evening ; and when the hour came Philip ob- 
serving that Harvey was slipping away, said 
' Will you not go with us ?' 
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A cold sneer, with a muttered * Certainly not/ 
was the only reply. 

Another time Harvey went into his friend's 
room to borrow a pen-knife, and staying to talk 
and examine things, as boys generally do, he 
descried a neatly bound book entitled * Words 
of Jesus ;' tossing the little volume aside, he 
said scornfully, * I wonder you can read such 
cant!' 

* My mother gave it to me,' rose to Philip's 
lips, but after one glance at the contemptuous 
expression in his companion's face, he repressed 
these words, remarking quietly, * Look over my 
book-shelf, and you will perhaps find something 
to entertain you better.' 

Harvey's total disregard of religion shocked 
Philip ; but slowly at first, and with subtle 
power, his influence was working. ' Easy is the 
road down hill ! ' And by and bye when the 
boys met on Sundays, Philip found it less 
difficult to ask his indulgent father to excuse 
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his attendance at church, for Harvey was wait- 
ing to walk with him, or that he had asked him 
to have a row on the river. 

Poor Mr. Walton, his son was his idol, and 
the word * No ' was seldom spoken. Amiable, 
and with little decision of character, he soon 
gave Philip his own way in everything. He 
disliked discussions, especially those of a reli- 
gious nature ; his wife's was a noiseless. Chris- 
tian walk, and he admired religion as she 
reflected it ; but, alas ! he was still a stranger 
to its saving power. 

At the age of eighteen Philip bade adieu to 
his quiet life at Bonn, and realized with a 
pleasurable excitement that in future he would 
be his own master. Three years afterwards, 
on a fine September evening, he was at Heidel- 
berg with a party of friends. They had as- 
cended the hill to the old castle, and, seated on 
a broad wall, were enjoying their cheroots and 
admiring the sunset. Philip had beccyssfc «^- 



/ 
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tremely handsome, — broad and commanding in 
figure, with finely-marked features, and a world 
of expression in his deep blue eyes. Refined 
in his tastes, highly accomplished, and possessed 
of considerable wealth, we need not wonder 
that his society was courted. Mr. Walton ob- 
jected to his choosing a profession, saying he 
would leave him a large fortune, and that after 
his death he hoped he would return to his an- 
cestral home, and care for the poor people and 
broad lands in Devonshire. 

The former, although comparatively speaking 
a young man, was in declining health, and his 
medical advisers prescribed the ordinary regime 
— ' to travel,' choosing a mild climate, and espe- 
cially to have cheerful society. Hitherto father 
and son had been roaming to Philip's heart's 
content. Sometimes in Switzerland, where the 
Alpine breezes invigorated the invalid, and the 
beautiful scenery furnished subjects for young 
Walton's pencil. The ' Eternal City,' with its 
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time-renowned wonders, had been visited, and 
now Heidelberg, famous alike for beauty of 
situation and men of learning, became the 
centre of attraction. Sidney Harvey, Philip's 
school-fellow, studied law there, making for 
himself a little circle of friends, and at the time 
we refer to he was paying them a visit previous 
to entering a house of business at Basle. 

There is something grand in a September 
sunset, with the- sky's bright colours reflecting 
themselves in the rivers, and lighting up the 
golden sheaves. Perhaps we admire it more 
because the frosty air reminds us that autumn's 
glory is departing. 

* Lend me your pencil, Harvey,' said Philip ; 
' I must take a rough outline of the castle and 
its surroundings, trusting to memory for the 
colouring. It is too late to attempt more ; 
besides, I cannot produce anything so bril- 
liant' 

*A11 right, Mr. Artist, and after your bit of 

C 
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work IS done, Kunz and I are longing to hear 
your opinion of the book I gave you/ 

Philip's brow was slightly clouded, as, glanc- 
ing towards the rest of the party, he answered, 
' Why choose grave subjects now ? You and I 
can discuss the matter in Kunz's room after- 
wards/ 

'No, no,' said the young German referred 
to ; 'here we are a little debating society, ready 
to talk about serious matters, whether it be 
chemistry, astronomy, or the religions of differ- 
ent countries/ 

'Come, Walton, let us have a good argu- 
ment,' rejoined another, ' and tell us what is the 
book in question/ 

' Thus appealed to, Philip named one of Vol- 
taire's infidel works. Harvey, who was watch- 
ing him, added with assumed carelessness, ' Our 
friend Walton has a few early prejudices, but a 
fellow enlightened as he is must soon become a 
despiser of creeds/ 
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Indifference to religion and neglect of ordi- 
nances often lead to infidelity. Released from 
all control, Philip seldom entered a church, and 
his Bible was unopened. True, he enjoyed lis- 
tening to the solemn music of a cathedral, but 
there was no worship for him in the Latin 
masses; and the Protestant service, which on 
the Continent is frequently very simple, he con- 
demned as ' tame and uninteresting.' Some- 
times, when for a little his thoughts turned to 
religion, dark doubts would fiit across his mind, 
and these were strengthened by reading the 
books with which, during the last month, Har- 
vey had furoished him. But the good seed 
early sown in his heart, although lying dor- 
mant, was not rooted up. Profane jests made 
him feel uncomfortable, and his lips were silent, 
while many around him were often saying, * We 
can do as we wish, for there is no God to judge 
our actions.' In reply to Harvey's remark, he 
said frankly, ' I don't go so far as you do^^t\VV 
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I am ready to listen to reason, and I agree with 
the poet who says — 

" There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

* Throw off the yoke at once,' observed Kunz ; 
*be a freethinker, enjoy this glorious world, 
and believe in no hereafter, for when we die we 
sink into nothingness/ 

Much more was spoken by the little party 
in the same strain. Harvey produced a Bible, 
discussing its contents as he would a book of 
science, and classing the^ sacred doctrines of 
Christianity with the belief of the Pagan or the 
Buddhist. 

After that evening Philip and one or two of 
his friends often met for religious, or, as some 
more properly termed them, profane discus- 
sions, and infidel views were too surely intrud- 
ing themselves into his mind. Elderly men 
also, whom he revered for their learning, and 
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whose judgment in worldly matters was con- 
sidered sound, held these opinions, and he asked 
himself the question — ^Were they wrong ? 

The serpent in the early world thought him- 
self wiser than God, and many of Adam's chil- 
dren think so still Often at the present day, 
as in gospel times, do we find learned men 
ignorant of the Truth, while the unlettered 
peasant, or the little child, know and love its 
blessed teaching. 

And yet, we would not put Learning on one 
side and Religion on the other. No! let the 
man of science consider the unselfish love of 
Christ, and when the grand plan of redemption 
breaks in with Heaven's light upon his spiritu- 
ally dark soul, he will wonder and adore. 

Scepticism did not make Philip happier. 
But the progress of error is less perceptible at 
an early stage, and not until time passed on, 
and changes came, did he feel its blighting in- 
fluence. Heidelberg had many charms for one 
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of his literary tastes. He was a favourite with 
the old Professors; the gay world, too, welcomed 
him as a star, and Harvey gave him so many 
introductions that he rarely spent an evening 
at home. 

In summer-time an occasional run to Basle 
by train was a pleasant variety for Mr. Walton 
and himself. Harvey had begun business there, 
and sometimes, on wet days, Philip beguiled an 
idle half-hour by copying law-papers for him, 
yawning over the work, and yet playfully sug- 
gesting that should his * fortune take wings any 
day, he would gladly accept the office of his 
friend's clerk.' 





CHAPTER IV. 

FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNI. 

YEAR or two have slipped away. Philip 
has now a home-feeling towards Heid- 
elberg ; the faces in the streets, the 
shady walks, and each grey stone in the old 
castle have grown familiar. But Mr. Walton 
has been seriously ill, and both are reluctantly 
preparing to leave their pleasant residence, and 
return to a drifting mode of life. 

In the meantime the world had been smiling 
upon Harvey. A partner in a prosperous firm, 
he was gradually making his fortune, and within 
the last few months he had married a German 
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lady of great wealth. Some of the beautiful 
vineyards which skirted the banks of the Rhine 
belonged to her father, and the latter being 
pleased with his English son-in-law, gave him 
an elegant villa in the suburbs of Basle, and 
Harvey's flower-garden and fruit-house were 
the envy of alL But as there are dark shades 
in a fine picture, so the marriage was not 
all brightness. Harvey's parents were dis- 
pleased that his wife was a foreigner, and 
although religion was regarded lightly by 
them, yet they were shocked to discover that, 
like Sidney, their daughter-in-law was an 
infidel. 

Several beautiful writings, as well as personal 
acquaintance with the nation, tell us that in 
Germany there are many excellent Christians, 
but Harvey's friends were chosen either among 
persons who were utterly indifferent, or those 
who held heterodox opinions. His own moral 
character was irreproachable, but his brothers- 
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in-law were only too well known for their gam- 
bling and dissipated habits. 

Of course Philip Walton was one of the wed- 
ding party, and after the event, he became a 
frequent visitor at the house of Mrs. Harvey's 
father. 

Continental life familiarized him with many 
things, yet he was scarcely prepared for the 
lawless ways of his new friends. Great hospi- 
tality and a passion for music were their re- 
deeming qualities. Pleasure with them was the 
aim of existence, and Philip was not slow in 
perceiving that their minds were essentially 
frivolous. Harvey's wife, although not pretty, 
was gay and fascinating in her manner, while 
her mental qualities were superior to those of 
her brothers. Her husband and she seemed 
happy, and yet Philip had misgivings as to the 
wisdom of his friend's choice. 

Infidel opinions did not shock him now, as in 
former days, but profane words, when spoken 
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by woman's lips, grate harshly on the ear of 
the most careless, and have beep known to 
make the oldest sceptic shudder. True religion, 
on the other hand, lends a grace and gentleness 
to woman's character, which all appreciate, al- 
though some may not know the blessed source 
from which these virtues flow. 

Meta Harvey's character lacked the stability 
ascribed to her nation, and an intimate aquaint- 
ance showed Philip that she was passionate and 
self-willed, without any ruling principle to 
guide her actions. A kindly welcome always 
awaited him in Sydney's home, but he often 
left it with dissatisfied feelings, and now he in- 
wardly reproached himself for the small portion 
of regret which accompanied his 'good-bye' for 
an indefinite period. Philip's inner life was not 
happy. He had climbed the hill of learning; 
pleasure too, with her siren voice, was his com- 
panion, and he had money at his command ; 
but, like a ship without its rudder, he felt as if 
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he were drifting onward over life's sea, and for 
him there seemed to be no haven in view. 
Former pursuits and pleasures were beginning 
to pally and at times a spirit of weariness per- 
vaded his inmost soul. Devotion to his invalid 
father was a ruling feature in his character ; the 
beauties of nature always charmed him, but 
changes of scene had become irksome. And at 
Wiesbaden, where, on account of its mineral 
waters, Mr. Walton afterwards sojourned for a 
little time, we find him trying to relieve the 
day's monotony at the gaming tables. 

Mrs. Harvey's brothers furnished him with 
introductions to some idle, and, writing plainly 
we might add, to a few of the most worthless 
young men in the place. 

Absence of religion and depravity do not 
always go hand in hand. We admit that the 
latter often follows, and Philip had grown 
sufficiently careless, but there were certain 
depths of wickedness to which he never sank. 
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Removed from intellectual society, however, 
gambling became a snare, and night after night 
his stakes grew deeper. Sometimes he was 
flushed by success, or again the tide of fortune 
turned, and his purse became lighter. After 
the game was ended, and many sought the cool 
night air in the adjoining gardens, Philip was 
seldom allowed to enjoy his solitary cigar. One 
or two of his friends claimed him as a guest 
at their wine parties, or if he were victor, they 
expected to be entertained in return. 

A taste for music, combined with a magnificent 
voice, made Philip only too popular. Constant 
gaiety helped to drown thought, and before 
many weeks went round, the handsome young 
man looked the ghost of his former self. 

Poor Mr. Walton sighed in secret over the 
change in his son, blaming his new associates, 
and resolving if possible to leave Germany, and 
go at once to Naples, where it had been settled 
that they should winter. 
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Those of our readers who are familiar with 
Wiesbaden and its environs will remember a 
Greek church with a gilded dome, standing on 
a rising ground, and near it there is a beautiful 
cemetery. The latter place is tastefully laid 
out ; here a mass of white flowers, and there 
some lovely wreaths. The tomb-stones are ex- 
quisitely carved, varying in workmanship from 
the simple cross to those of a more elaborate 
description. That quiet sunny corner, ' God's 
Acre,' had a peculiar charm for Mr. Walton, 
and he often spent long mornings among the 
flowers. 

Philip and he were there together one fore- 
noon, having ascended the hill in German 
fashion, riding on donkeys. The former was 
feeling particularly dull and moody ; the outer 
sunshine did not revive him, but he tried to 
rouse himself, and cheered the invalid by oc- 
casional remarks on the surrounding beauty. 

After a short silence, Mr. Walton said 
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abruptly, ' I think we have had enough of 
Wiesbaden ; the baths have certainly done me 
good, but what do you say to our enjoying 
Italian skies during autumn ?' 

* Avec plaisir^ was Philip's reply; then he 
added, somewhat impatiently, 'the everlasting 
routine of this watering-place wearies me; I 
begin to loathe the smell of the gardens; — 
orange-blossom and myrtle mingling with the 
fumes of the hookahs, not to speak of the in- 
cessant jargon to which one listens. If you feel 
better, father, let us be off at once.' And taking 
his hand, he said, in apologetic tones, * I have 
been too little with you of late, and have wasted 
my time with a set of idle fellows ; I don't want 
to quarrel with them, so it may be well that I 
should /r^;^^r^ ^^«^/ without delay.' 

* You are not well, my son, but change will 
do you good, and as soon as you fix the day, 
I am ready to start for the pleasant bay of 
Naples.' 
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' In three days, then, and if Naples be what 
you describe, I hope we may pitch our tents 
there for a long time. Hitherto we have moved 
from place to place like the shifting scenes in a 
diorama, and now the word r^j/has a charm 
for me.' 

Did the quiet graves, and that calm day with 
its cloudless sky, suggest a dream of rest to 
Philip ? His cup was full of earth's blessings, 
but empty and unsatisfied is the heart which 
Jesus does not fill. He alone gives true rest ; 
He is the anchor of the weary, and resting on 
Him we shall never drift on uncertain seas. 
Waves of sorrow often trouble the believer, but 
these only drive him nearer to the haven, and 
at last he shall pass safely through the Golden 
Gate. 

The Bright City seemed a fable to poor 
Philip, for infidelity had thrown her dark web 
around him, and now he openly avowed her 
opinions. But there were times when he felt 
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that all was comfortless and unreal, and in his 
inmost heart he cherished a vague dreamy hope 
that peace and rest might yet be found. 

Shortly after the conversation in the cemetery, 
Wiesbaden, with its gardens, its bands of music, 
and endless variety of amusements, had become 
a thing of the past. And far away in sunny 
Italy, in a city which is built on the side of 
hills, and partly sheltered by woods and moun- 
tains, we find the invalid father and his son. 

Very weary-looking, with silvered hair, and 
his figure slightly bent, Mr. Walton was reclin- 
ing in a low chair enjoying the cool twilight 
after a day of extreme heat. Philip had played 
some beautiful pieces from Beethoven, but day- 
light and memory having failed him, he was 
now warbling a low sweet air, the creation of 
his own fancy. Presently the door of the room 
opened, and a servant entered, bringing a small 
sealed note. Lights soon followed, and after 
reading the epistle Mr. Walton turned towards 
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Philip^ saying, with looks of unusual animation, 
' Here is a note from the Countess de Tours, a 
very old friend of your uncle Fenwick's and my 
own. We knew her years ago, as a merry 
English g^rl in Devonshire, but she married a 
French Count, and I have never heard of her 
till now. She saw our names in the list of 
arrivals, and writes begging us to visit her. 
Her husband, it appears, died some years ago, 
so she left Paris, and is now in Naples with her 
daughter, an only child. I would like to see 
her again,' he added, *and judging from her 
wealth and position you are likely to meet good 
society at her house.' 

* We shall call on her then some day,' Philip 
answered, with an easy indifference of manner 
which had become habitual to him ; then fear- 
ing lest his father might think that he treated 
the matter coldly, he added, * I am very glad 
that you have found a friend to whom you will 
be able to talk.' 
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The warm rays of the next day's sun re- 
sembled mid-summer heat, which in Naples is 
proverbially oppressive. Mr. Walton did not 
venture out of doors until after sunset, and then 
ordering a carriage, he suggested that Philip 
and he should pay the Countess a visit. 

Scarcely did he recognise his old friend. In 
a large drawing-room, which displayed con- 
tinental elegance, and also reminded one of 
English comfort, a dignified lady, in deep 
mourning, rose to meet him. Years had written 
their history in the countenance of each, but 
Mr, Walton soon perceived that the lady's frank 
manner and kindly greeting were unchanged. 

Standing at an open window, her daughter 
Marie was tying up a beautiful creeper, and 
by her side a little dog sat erect begging for 
the string, which dangled from his mistress's 
fingers. 

On the entrance of visitors the young lady 
came forward, and by and bye she was talking 
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simply and unaffectedly to Philip, and showing 
him her flowers. Marie de Tours was not tall, 
but graceful and fairy-like in figure. She had 
fine dark eyes, and, when animated in conversa- 
tion, they sparkled with intelligence, lighting 
up her small regular features. Her dress that 
evening was of white muslin ; and a crimson 
rose, which she had fastened in her hair, was 
her only ornament Ices and coffee were 
brought in, and nearly two hours slipped away 
while Mr. Walton and the Countess were talk- 
ing over old stories. 

The young people found time to discover 
that each was musical, and as Philip glanced 
towards some spirited water-colours which 
adorned the walls, he guessed that the fair 
Marie could also use her pencil. A harp stood 
in a comer of the room, and, before rising to 
go, Mr. Walton asked the young lady to play 
to him, adding, ' It is long since I have listened 
to that instrument' 
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Marie smiled her assent, playing an Italian 
air, which she accompanied with her voice, then 
turning to the old gentleman, she said with a 
charming natveU^ ' I shall give you an English 
ballad, which mamma taught me, and I keep it 
seulement pour ks Anglais.* 

The song proved to be a favourite of Mr. 
Walton's, and after giving Marie his warm 
thanks, he and Philip strolled leisurely home- 
wards. 

The evening air was now cool and refreshing. 
There was a fine sea-breeze, and both were 
experiencing the pleasant feeling which a dis- 
covery of kindred sympathy always gives. 

An acquaintance, thus happily renewed, proved 
a great acquisition to Mr. Walton, and, far away 
from his friends and the scene of his old home, 
he sometimes fancied in his talks with the 
Countess that a bit of the past had come back 
again. 

The Countess was an accomplished and 
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sensible woman, generous and kindly in her 
nature, but she and her daughter were 
Roman Catholics. Marie, in particular, was 
devoted to the religion of her infancy, and 
a worship ministering to the feelings of its 
members was only too well adapted to the 
poetical turn of her mind. Her mother was a 
pervert ; she imbibed ritualistic notions at a 
school in France, and, finally yielding to the 
persuasions of her intended husband, she re- 
nounced Protestantism the day before her mar- 
riage and avowed herself a daughter of the 
Church of Rome. 

Strange to say, although the Countess had 
many Protestant friends, she never attempted 
to proselytize, and her confessors often up- 
braided her for neglecting so important a 
' duty.' But religion with her was a secondary 
consideration. She believed that the Church 
had her salvation in safe keeping, so she gave 
herself little trouble ; and to interfere with the 
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creed of another was in her opinion a breach of 
courtesy. 

Charming in her manners, and very hospi- 
table, her parties were always pleasant. A 
knowledge of the World helped her to discrimi- 
nate character, and, generally speaking, the circle 
of her acquaintances was wisely chosen. Mr. 
Walton's delicate health prevented him from 
joining in festivities, but Philip became a con- 
stant visitor, and by and bye his musical talents 
were considered indispensable at the Countess's 
reunions. 




CHAPTER V. 



CHRISTMASTIDE AT NAPLES. 




HILIP WALTON had many oppor- 
tunities of watching the manners 
and customs of different countries, 
and his thoughtful mind led him to study char- 
acter at the same time. He came to Naples 
without any introductions, but his intimacy 
with the De Tours soon made him acquainted 
with a number of English and foreign families. 
Their style of visiting was easy and friendly, 
and, in a delightful climate, where, except on 
the mountains, snow is seldom seen, and where 
one never shivers from the winter's cold, riding 
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and sketching parties went on uninterrupt- 
edly. 

Marie de Tours was the centre of attraction 
to her little circle. In her character the grace 
and vivacity of ' la belle France ' was combined 
with solid and more enduring qualities, and 
she lacked the frivolity which historians often 
attribute to her nature. Half English in her 
parentage, she was gentle and home-loving in 
all her ways, and although she entered warmly 
into innocent gaieties, yet her chief pleasures 
were found in visiting the poor, and in the 
services of her religion. 

Beautiful, accomplished, and the heiress of a 
large fortune, Marie had plenty of friends. But 
it was a nobleness and depth of feeling in her 
perfectly natural character, which impressed 
Philip Walton, and gave her a charm in his 
eyes. He had singular tact in adapting his 
conversation to all whom he met Frivolous 
women were delighted with his ready banter, 
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and those who were clever soon discovered that 
in the young Englishman they had more than 
their match. But 'Marie de Tours is unlike 
any girl whom I have known/ was his mental 
remark. Hitherto, in his continental ex- 
perience, fashionable women appeared to fritter 
away the hours in mere pleasure, but here was 
one whose actions showed him that life was 
real and earnest, and that wealth was not given 
to us for selfish ends. 

Several weeks after the evening of their first 
meeting, Philip strolled into the Countess's 
verandah, taking with him a sketch which he 
had finished for Marie. Just then the young 
lady appeared in the door-way, followed by her 
dog, and partly concealed underneath a cloak. 
Philip's quick eye perceived a basket, which she 
carried over her arm. * Sceur de charity T he 
exclaimed in gay tones, ' let me attend you on 
yqur mission.' 

A deep blush, and momentary expression of 
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annoyance, shaded her face, then smiling, she 
said, somewhat saucily, ' No, no, I '11 give you 
"FidMe," but it would be no pleasure for you 
to wander through dirty lanes on this showery 
morning.' 

A few half- complimentary and half- depre- 
catory remarks from Philip followed. 

At length, speaking pleasantly, and with a 
quiet decision peculiarly her own, Marie re- 
marked, 'Some other day I will be happy to 
walk with you, but I do not allow anything to 
prevent me from spending this morning with 
the poor.* 

Seeing her determination, Philip opened the 
garden gate for her, and pretending to assume 
an air of offended dignity, he bowed gravely, 
and hurried off in search of her mother. 

From the latter he elicited the story of her 

daughter's quiet labours. * To-day,* said the 

Countess, ' she goes to read to a dying woman, 

and I believe she has a long list of sick and 
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aged persons, whom she visits. A strange love 
the child has for that work/ and her old nurse 
tells me that with her own hands she often 
prepares a little delicacy, and takes it to some 
invalid. Schools interest her very much, and 
she subscribes annually for the education of 
several poor children. Yesterday she slipped 
away from a Qioming concert to teach a little 
blind boy. She is very good, too good,' added 
the fond mother with a sigh, *I sometimes 
tremble as I watch her earnest gaze while 
Father Antonio is talking to her against 
worldly pleasures, and I fear she may one day 
become a nun/ 

'Nonsense,* Philip replied laughingly, *and 
excuse me, but I hate Father Antonio; the 
gloomy expression of his eyes haunts me like 
nightmare. Father Adrian, on the contrary, is 
a genial old man, who looks you right in the 
face.' 

'I confess that our kind old friend is m.^ 
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favourite, but he is likely to be removed to 
another diocese, and I fear we shall lose him. 

'In that case does my aversion take his 
place ? ' 

'Probably he may, so hush, mon ami, and 
beware of treason/ 

/ Trust me, madam, I shall be respectful, but 
remember liking does not grow at one's bid- 
ding/ 

The golden season of autumn with its harvest 
of fruit and grain, and the early weeks of winter 
had fled. 

Again that festive time, which is dear to 
every heart, the ' day of days ' that hailed our 
Saviour's birth was coming round. Christmas 
brings a flood of old memories ; it whispers of 
lost loved ones, binds human hearts more 
closely, and often at that time the prosperous 
sons of earth will look pityingly on their poorer 
brethren, and hold out to them a helping hand. 

Few hearts were happier, or few hands more 
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busy than those of Marie de Tours. She was 
preparing a school -treat for several hundred 
children, and had enlisted many of her young 
friends in the generous work. Reticent in most 
cases regarding her own doings, she now wished 
the effort to be general, and in her ingenuous 
way she asked others to share her pleasure. 
Philip Walton was not behind the rest Natural 
generosity and a desire to please one who was 
insensibly influencing his actions, proved an 
incentive to better things ; and when in Marie's 
society his infidel views often gave place to 
purer and holier feelings, until he longed to 
be a different man. 

Perhaps the most harmless custom among 
Romanists, and one also adopted by a section 
of our Lutheran Churches, is decorating the 
House of God at festivals. Bright flowers, the 
work of a Creator's hand, seem not inappro- 
priate at a joyous season. At the same time 
Christ's teaching tells us thiat our Heavenly 
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Father claims a higher offering, even a broken 
and a contrite heart, which is willing to re- 
nounce self, and to admit the loving Saviour 
there. 

Shortly before Christmas-eve a bright little 
party thronged one of the churches in Naples, 
There was no incense burning, or service going 
on, but occasionally low talking, and a laugh 
not unmusical sounded through the vaulted 
archway, while festoons of flowers were being 
twined round the pillars, and a cross formed of 
white camellias was fastened here and there. 
An impartial listener might not have thought 
the conversation very wise, and the good- 
humoured face of Father Adrian, as he stood 
near to admire or criticise, was evidently no 
check on the spirits of his young friends. 
Father Antonio had gone to Rome for a few 
weeks, and Philip felt that a black cloud was 
removed from the horizon. 

After the priest's departure, he designed and 
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executed a beautiful decoration for the altar, 
and as he and Marie were busily fixing it, she 
said abruptly, 'Mr. Walton, mamma tells me 
that Christmas is such a merry time throughout 
England; have your poor people at Fairley 
Hall a feast, and do they receive presents of 
clothing?' 

Philip looked uncomfortable as he answered, 
'You know I am now almost a stranger at 
home, but we give our steward general orders 
to inquire into the wants of the people, and I 
daresay the old housekeeper attends to them 
also.' 

'Yes, I understand, and distance makes 
things more dif&cult' Then, after a pause, she 
•continued earnestly, ' But now that your father 
is an invalid, don't you think that you are re- 
sponsible for the welfare of your people ? ' 

'I fear that I have never thought much 
about it' 

' Forgive me then,' the young girl said with 
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a blush and a smile, * but I am sure that kind 
inquiries coming from you at this season will 
be doubly prized ; and you might send a sum 
of money to your steward, asking him to dis- 
tribute it among the poorer families in the way 
which he judges best' 

Philip was silent, and Marie feared that she 
had been too presumptuous. At length he said 
heartily, 'Thanks for the suggestion; I shall 
write by this evening's post, and if some poor 
souls at Fairley are made happier this Christ- 
mas, we know who may take the credit/ 

'The othef day,* added Marie, by way of 
apology, 'when we were talking about money 
being a talent, you asked me to name some 
channel of usefulness ; I did not do it then, and 
to-night the poor in your own home came into 
my mind, so I ventured to express an opinion/ 

' Say what you like always,' was the good- 
natured rejoinder, * only I fear you have a sad 
heathen to deal witL* 
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Here the conversation was interrupted by 
Father Adrian, calling out in cheery tones, 

* Come away, children, it is time you were all 
trudging homewards, and remember we need 
the church for other purposes.' 

Philip's letter was duly penned, and reached 
Devonshire while snow-flakes were covering the 
winter's landscape. Its kind words were indeed 

* good news from a far country.' 

Many a poor hamlet was gladdened with pre- 
sents of food and fuel, and some old women, 
who knew and loved Mrs. Walton, were now 
blessing her son, and praying that he might 
follow in her footsteps. And thus the pleasures 
of giving and receiving were felt in Old Eng- 
land at the same tiine that Marie and her 
friends, with many a peasant child, were ex- 
periencing their delights on the shores of Italy. 
Christmas dawned brightly on Naples. 
Happy little faces were eagerly watching the 
clock, and perhaps murmuring at the tardy 
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hours until the time arrived when they all 
assembled In a large room, and their beloved 
Mademoiselle de Tours, or 'Signorina* (as they 
called her), drew back a crimson curtain and 
displayed a splendid Christmas tree. 

Each child drew a useful gift from the spread- 
ing branches, where gaily-coloured lamps were 
hung, and after feasting their wondering t,y^^ 
on the fairy scene, they adjourned to a hall, 
where an entertainment was prepared for them 
• — ^not roast beef and plum-pudding, which 
English folks associate with 'Father Christmas,* 
but pies, cakes, and delicious fruits, all of which 
were soon discussed, and greatly enjoyed by 
the merry party. Music followed, the children 
first chanting a Christmas hymn and a ' Prayer 
to the Blessed Virgin.' Afterwards they were 
asked to sing a few songs, and the wild melody 
of their native airs, coming from so many young 
voices, produced a strangely thrilling effect. 

Marie's countenance was radiant with delight 
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as she stood near some of the smaller children, 
her hand resting on the shoulder of a little 
blind boy, who was her peculiar care. Months 
afterwards she looked back to that happy day 
with tears, and a bitter sigh I 

Mr. Walton felt too weak to attend Protest- 
ant service, as was his custom on Christmas 
morning ; and, partly to soothe the invalid, and 
2X^0 pour passer le temps ^ Philip played and sang 
a few sacred melodies, his music diverging at 
length into a moonlight sonata from Beethoven. 
In the afternoon the old gentleman rallied con- 
siderably, and was able to be present during 
the greater part of the children's entertain- 
ment, 

A pleasant gathering at the Countess de 
Tours's finished the day. But before dressing 
to receive her guests, Marie hastened to Mr.' 
Walton's house, attended by her nurse. Tap- 
ping at the door of the invalid's sitting-room, 
the young girl playfully announced herself^ sa.^- 
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ing, 'Church-going and the Christmas-tree have 
kept me from paying my respects to you all 
day, but here is a vase of flowers which nurse 
has carried along, and I hope they may cheer 
you while your son is with us this evening/ 

Without waiting for thanks, she placed some 
exquisite roses on a small table near him, 
then slipping a book into his hand, she added, 
with slight embarrassment, ' Perhaps you may 
like to look into this work occasionally. It 
is written for Catholics, still it contains many 
sentiments which, I believe, Protestants must 
admire.' 

* Thank you, dekr child,' Mr. Walton replied 
gratefully; 'you know I am not bigoted, and 
I shall be happy to read what you have given 
me.' 

^ All for Jestisl by Faber, was the book in 
question. The work is elegantly written, and 
parts of it, relating to our Saviour, are calcu- 
lated to inspire veneration and love. On the 
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other hand, there are references to purgatory 
and intercessory prayer which are alike un- 
scriptural and opposed to all sound Protestant 
views. 

Marie believed that her Church was infallible; 
and yet, far above saint-worship and adoration 
of the Virgin Mary, there was in her heart a 
deep indwelling-love of a personal Saviour. 
That blessed germ of the true faith had taken 
root amid the errors of Popery, and gave a 
reality to her religion. 

The declining state of poor Mr. Walton's 
health was becoming apparent to all who knew 
him, and, with a tender thoughtfulness which 
was natural to her, Marie felt anxious lest, 
while his days on earth seemed numbered, he 
might perhaps be careless about the salvation 
of his immortal soul ! Hitherto she had not 
ventured to talk to him on religious subjects, 
but now she prayerfully resolved that her 
Christmas gift should be something to aid in 
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drawing his thoughts heavenwards, and prepar- 
ing him, if the Lord willed, for a better and 
more lasting home. 

According, then, to the light which God had 
given her, she selected the book we have 
named, leaving the result in His just and all- 
wise hands. 

During the next few weeks, no event of any 
importance transpired. The old year. *rang 
out ' with its joys, its sorrows, and perhaps its 
lost opportunities. And the opening of the 
new promised fair to bring happy peaceful 
days. But our Heavenly Father often sees 
meet to order our footsteps in the dark 
waters; and storms will come, and waves of 
trial' pass over our heads, before the true light 
shineth. 

There was not much chance of Philip becom- 
ing a Papist. And yet he might sometimes 
be seen in church with the Countess and her 
daughter. If the music happened to be good. 
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he was gratified, but the endless forms or 
'^mummeries/ as he mentally termed the Roman 
Catholic worship, wearied him. An occasional 
glance, however, at the rapt expression of 
Marie's countenance, convinced him that with 
her at least all was a reality, so he never 
ventured to express disapprobation. 

At the beginning of their acquaintance she 
became aware of his infidel sentiments, and 
not in many words, but by quiet actions, she 
sought to lead him from them. 

Father Adrian and he were on friendly 
terms; the former was an accomplished and 
gentlemanly man, but zealous Romanists con- 
sidered him too tolerant in his religious views. 
During the last few years he had acted as 
Marie's confessor ; his interest in her was great, 
but while listening to her merry laugh in 
society, Philip observed that a deep sigh would 
sometimes escape him. Could it be that the 
kind old man was anticipating the future ? and 
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perhaps he knew that the Church had destined 
her removal from the happy scene of home and 
friends. There was bitterness in the thought, 
and yet it often came, making poor Philip very 
miserable. 





CHAPTER VL 

FATHER ANTONIO AND HIS WORK. 

!R. WALTON'S health revived with 
the dawn of the year ; but alas ! the 
improvement was like the warm 
glow from expiring embers, brightening only 
to fade and die. Cheered in the meantime 
by hopeful symptoms, Philip was constantly 
devising some plan to amuse the invalid. One 
lovely spring morning he drove him along the 
sea-coast; the fresh breeze fanned the poor 
man's sunken cheeks, his spirits rose, and 
Philip came home trusting that happy days 
were yet in store for them. 
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' Have a glass of wine after your morning's 
work, Monsieur ? ' he said in gay tones. Then 
proceeding to fill a glass near him, he observed 
Father Adrian's card lying on the table, with 
P. P. C. written thereon. In a moment the 
young man's countenance fell. 

Mr. Walton took the card, saying quietly, * I 
am sorry he has gone, and we shall miss his 
friendly visits.' 

* Yes, we shall miss his visits, but that is the 
least of it,' Philip added sternly ; * his successor 
will be that designing Jesuit Antonio, whose 
presence I loathe. Take my word for it, father, 
he is a black-hearted fellow, who will bring 
trouble with him.' 

'You are severe, Philip; I have always found 
the poor priest most affable/ 

* All to serve his own end, the wily hypocrite. 
I detest Papists/ 

*Come, my son, all this is new to me; indeed, I 
have sometimes fancied that you yourself might 
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go over to Rome, and if her religion made you 
as good as Marie de Tours I would not object' 

* Never, sir,' was Philip's reply; after which 
he relapsed into a gloomy silence. 

Father Antonio returned from Rome, and 
was speedily installed as family priest to the 
Countess and her daughter. Hitherto he had 
only been an occasional visitor, having been 
associated with Father Adrian, assisting him 
in Church services, and also in the more ardu- 
ous duty of listening to confession. 

Philip and he met without any ' passage of 
arms.' 

Weeks went on, and although, as we have 
already hinted, Philip's suspicions were aroused, 
yet he could find nothing to censure in the 
priest's conduct. 

The season of Lent was approaching ; parties 
were on the wane, and Philip, who knew that, 
like all zealous Romanists, Marie would soon 
bestow little time on her friends^ tjlaYfulbj 
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cautioned her not to * waste all her energies on 
vigils and fasting.' 

She smiled pleasantly, then shaking her head, 
while a grave look stole over her face, she 
added, ' Nay, nay, I must not have you jesting 
in that strain ; the Church considers Lent one 
of the most solemn times/ 

* Trh bien^ Mademoiselle; but remember that 
attention to health is a Christian duty, and an 
occasional ride is quite necessary/ 

The Countess, overhearing the latter remark, 
gave it a hearty vote of approbation. 

That evening Father Antonio proposed a 
drive into the country ; and his conversation 
on the fine arts and moral culture was so re- 
fined and elevating, that Philip, who was one 
of the party, forgot his prejudice, and before 
reaching home conscience was whispering self- 
accusation, and bidding him learn the grace of 
charity. 

On goivag into his father's room that night, 
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he was about to talk to him about his new and 
more favourable impressions, but the invalid's 
countenance wore a look of extreme exhaus- 
tion, so Philip judged it wiser to be silent. 

Disease of the heart was the malady from 
which Mr. Walton suffered, and his son was 
aware that sooner or later it must prove fatal. 
After bidding him good-night, a foreboding of 
evil stole over him, the brightness of the last 
few hours vanished, and sleep refused to seal 
his restless eyelids. 

Early morning found him at his father's bed- 
side ; the doctor, whom he speedily summoned, 
confirmed his worse fears, and during the long 
days and weeks that ensued, life's feeble spark 
trembled in the balance. At length a crisis 
came, the dark shadow faded for a time, and 
Mr. Walton was a shade better. Wan and 
emaciated the poor man looked, as his at- 
tendant placed him on a couch in a sunny 
comer of the room, and the half- open wiadow 
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allowed him to inhale the sweet perfume from 
the flower-garden below. 

The Countess was a frequent inquirer during 
his illness, and now that he was recovering 
Marie supplied him with her rarest fruits and 
flowers. But so close was Philip's attendance 
in the sick-room that he never visited his 
friends, and it was with difliculty that the 
doctor could persuade him to take a short turn. 

As strength came slowly back, and Mr. Wal- 
ton remarked what was passing around him, he 
was struck by his son's haggard looks, and 
calling him to him one evening, he said kindly, 
' My boy, you have done a great deal for me 
during this weary time, but I ask one thing 
more.' 

* What is that?' 

'Will you rid me of your company to-night?' 

* Pourquoi?* Philip asked with a smile. 

* Because I wish you to spend an hour or two 
with the De Tours ; I am longing to hear their 
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news, and pray tell Mademoiselle Marie that I 
hope by and bye to listen to her music* 

Thus urged, Philip was soon wending his foot- 
steps along the road leading to the Countess's 
house. His recent anxiety gave him a more 
than usually thoughtful expression ; indeed, so 
deep was his reverie, that it was some time 
before he knew that the two figures who walked 
steadily in advance of him were Father or ' 
Signor Antonio, as he was called by Protest- 
ants, and the Countess de Tours. Formerly, 
to have seen the dark -eyed Italian in close 
conversation with either of his friends would 
have made him uneasy, but to-night a genial 
spirit pervaded him, and he called out in hearty 
tones, * Good-evening.' 

The priest received his salutation in the 
blandest manner, asking affectionately after his 
father; his companion was kind as ever, but 
she looked troubled, and her face lacked its 
usual animation. When they stopped a.t Vnsx 
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house Father Antonio raised his hat and 
walked on, and although Philip and the 
Countess were soon chatting comfortably in 
the pretty back drawing-room, yet the latter 
did not regain her cheerfulness. 

'Where is Marie?' was the natural ques- 
tion. 

* In the chapel,' the lady answered. 

Philip knew that she referred to a room in 
the house, which, as is the case in many Roman 
Catholic families, had been fitted up for wor- 
ship. 

'I shall send for her,' added the Countess, 
and writing a few words on a slip of paper, she 
gave it to the old nurse, bidding her take it to 
her mistress. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Marie ap- 
peared, but the pretty evening dress of pale silk 
or muslin which she generally wore was re- 
placed by a robe of dark-grey serge. 
. Our readers will easily believe that to Philip 
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Marie was charming in any garb, but less scru- 
tinizing eyes than his must have observed her 
weary, pallid looks, which were scarcely con- 
cealed by the first flush of meeting. 

Hitherto, after so many months of friendly 
intercourse, their conversation was wont to be 
free and unrestrained, but to-night an unknown 
barrier seemed to have arisen between them. 
There was no lack of words, and yet each was 
performing the hard and often-tried task of 
talking about indifferent subjects, while that 
which occupied the thoughts of both was never 
named. 

Fifty times Philip was on the point of saying 
to Marie, *Why are you so sad? Has any- 
thing happened ?* But there was a gentle dig- 
nity in her misery which ' forbade questioning, 
and the Countess, who was usually all frank- 
ness of manner, had become grave and preoc- 
cupied. 

* Some of the Church of Rome's work* ^^-j^s. 
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his first idea, and mentally he saw poor Marie 
torn from her friends, and a richly-endowed 
convent looming in the distance! Still, it 
might be otherwise ; and as many families have 
a living grief — some ghastly skeleton with 
which the dearest friend may not intermeddle 
— so Marie and her mother were probably in 
great trouble on account of a relative. 

The evening dragged slowly on, but it was 
so unlike past happy hours in the same room, 
' that Philip rubbed his eyes, and once or twice 
fancied he was dreaming. 

By and bye Marie turned to him, saying, 
with forced gaiety, * I am not entertaining to- 
night, but let us try if the harp will speak to 
you in more lively strains.' 

Seating herself at the instrument, she played 
one after another of Philip's favourite airs, 
choosing the songs he liked best 

In the meantime the Countess sat silently at 
ihe window, her face concealed by the white 
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curtains, while big tears rolled down her cheeks. 
Supper was brought in, and during the meal 
she exerted herself to talk to Philip about his 
father, suggesting, with womanly tact, one or 
two little plans for his comfort. 

Cheerfulness was in a measure restored, and 
Philip, observing the lateness of the hour, was 
about to say * Good -night,' when the door 
opened noiselessly, and Father Antonio took 
his seat at the table. 

A melancholy, determined look met the frown 
which Philip's good-breeding failed to restrain 
on the priest's entrance. 

*I have been engaged at the Confessional 
since we parted,* he said, addressing the Count- 
ess in a low voice. 

* Have supper now; you look exhausted/ was 
her answer. 

Marie was passing some chicken and salad, 
but he quietly put the plate aside, saying, * No 
luxuries for me, Signorina, until ^.l\&x "^-^^^^n 
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I shall take some hard biscuit and a glass of 
water/ 

*Do you consider such abstinence necessary?' 
Philip asked, with some impatience of manner. 

' Yes ; I find it good to keep under the body, 
and bring it into subjection.' 

* Indeed !' was the cold response ; 'then I fear 
we shall never agree.* 

* Perhaps not, sir ; but I trust the day may 
come when all shall be of one mind in these 
important matters.* 

Philip shook his head incredulously, and 
taking leave of his friends in a constrained 
manner, he was soon walking with rapid strides 
towards his home. The peaceful moonlight 
scene around jarred on his troubled thoughts, 
and a storm would have been more welcome. 
But he resolved that his father should know 
nothing of his apprehensions. Any agitation 
was bad for him; besides, hope whispered, 'Your 
fears may be groundless.' 
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Days went on, and, alas I the mystery grew 
deeper. 

Marie was constantly occupied with religious 
duties, while Father Antonio, like a dark 
spectre, haunted her home, and his superior, 
a portly-looking bishop, was also a frequent 
visitor. She and her mother occasionally called 
on the invalid, but they contrived to see him at 
hours when they knew Philip was likely to be 
absent. 

Marie's pale looks did not escape Mr. Wal- 
ton's notice, and one day, after she had been 
singing to him, he said kindly, * You are work- 
ing too hard, dear child ; do take care of your 
health.' 

'I have not been well,' was the answer; then, 
in a half whisper, and with a smile of touching 
sadness, she added, * I shall be better by and 
bye.' 

* I hope so ; and I think a ride might do you 
good.' 
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Philip entered the room ^t that moment, and, 
looking towards him, Mr. Walton continued, 
'That lazy fellow will take you out some 
morning/ 

' Certainly ; and may I order your favourite 
bay horse ?' asked Philip, trying to throw some- 
what of the old heartiness into his tones. 

Marie coloured, then with a coldness, which 
was evidently assumed, she said shortly, * I have 
not time for riding at present.' There was a 
pause, and she continued, * The Rayburns are 
to have a charming riding-party to-morrow, 
and they asked me to persuade you to join 
them.* 

Philip knew that Marie referred to an English 
Protestant family who were their mutual friends, 
but, wounded by her manner, he was in no hurry 
to reply. 

'Easter will be here immediately,* observed 
Mr. Walton ; ' and I hope to see you all enjoy- 
wg yourselves again.' 
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Marie rose to take leave, and Philip followed 
her in silence to the door, and along the garden- 
walk leading from the house. 

At length Marie stopped,, and holding out 
her hand she said very quietly, and with a half- 
averted glance, ' Good-bye, Mr. Walton/ 

Philip scarcely touched the offered hand, his 
adieu was inaudible, and in a few minutes Marie 
had vanished out of sight 

* Cold as marble, and heartless too, I begin 
to think 1' were the angry words which escaped 
him, as he paced the garden, vexed with him- 
self, with Marie, and all the world besides. 

Alas! he did not know that she whom he 
censured was at that moment weeping bitterly. 
The evening sunset witnessed her pouring out 
her ' sinful worldly feelings * into the ear of her 
confessor, and the early morning found her 
holding a solitary vigil, repeating the 'Confiteor' 
and numerous * Ave Marias.' 

Hard are the services which Rome exacts 
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from her votaries, and all unlike the religion 
of Jesus, whose ' yoke is easy and His burden 
light' 

Philip had little inclination to join the riding 
party which we mentioned, but his horse was 
brought, to the door at the accustomed hour, 
and he rode out, he knew or cared not whither. 
No arrangement had been made with the Ray- 
burns, and yet apparently the fates decreed 
their meeting, for about mid-day Philip was 
reining in his chestnut steed, and walking it 
slowly alongside of Miss Raybum and her 
brother. A pleasant little party of six, with a 
cool fresh day, made the exercise charming. 
All were intimate friends, and they talked of 
many things; but the engrossing subject, and 
one which for Philip had only too painful an 
interest, was Marie de Tours's estrangement 
from her friends. 

Our readers will not be surprised to learn 
that one after another rallied Philip on his 
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ignorance in the fair lady's matters, until the 
poor fellow winced under their remarks. By and 
bye Miss Rayburn, who was proverbially good 
natured, and really loved Marie, drew him aside, 
saying, ' Mr. Walton, I feel convinced that the 
leagued powers of the Church of Rome are at 
work in this business. Signor Antonio and others 
are compelling the poor girl to believe that the 
dreary cloister is her vocation, and that God 
demands her fortune for the Church.' Then 
looking at him steadily, she continued, * Forgive 
my suggestion, but knowing that you are a 
friend of Marie's, let me advise you to lay aside 
all false delicacy, or pride, as the case may be, 
and simply to ask Marie what it all means? 
Who knows but that the friendly voice of reason, 
when spoken in kindness, may arrest the pro- 
gress of a fatal step, which, if once taken, all 
who know our dear Marie will deplore.' 

Philip did not promise, but Miss Rayburn's 
words had the desired effect ; and after sleety- 
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less nights, and many half-formed plans, he 
resolved to see Marie alone, and to hear from 
herself the cause of the change which had come 
over her. 

Easter was past, and the first of May had 
come, but the weather continued balmy and 
pleasant. There were no symptoms of the 
sirocco or south-east wind, which is extremely 
relaxing and very common in Naples during 
the latter month. Philip had risen early, and 
after a long walk and a scanty breakfast, he 
found himself in the Countess's drawing-room. 
A mass of white flowers and ferns, which were 
tastefully arranged in the different vases, met 
his eye, but the boudoir was unoccupied. 
Passing on to the room behind he found no 
one, but the door of Marie's studio was half 
open, and he felt irresolute as to the propriety 
of entering. At length he knocked gently; 
there was no answer, but an irresistible impulse 
induced him to look in. Hitherto he had been 
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a privileged visitor in the little sanctum, and 
some of his unfinished sketches were lying in 
one of the portfolios. This morning Marie was 
sitting in her favourite chair, but her paint-box 
was shut, her head buried in her hands, and she 
sobbed as if her heart would break. Philip felt 
himself an intruder, and yet he could not go 
back, so he knocked again more loudly, and 
addressed Marie by her name. She raised her 
head, but Philip was not prepared for the ashy 
paleness and the fixed expression of despair 
which her lovely features wore. Silently she 
rose to shake hands with him, there was no 
animation in her countenance, and she moved 
as if in a waking dream. Most people would 
have been chilled by the strange reception, but 
impelled by a strong impulse, and unable to 
bear suspense any longer, Philip said warmly, 
* Mademoiselle de Tours, I see that you are 
unhappy, I have feared it for a long time, but 
your manner kept me silent ; and now, as the 
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son of your mother's oldest friend, forgive me 
when I ask the cause. And believe me when 
I add, that there is nothing which I will not do 
to help you, and, if it be possible, to make you 
like your old self again/ The young girl started 
with a look of pain, tears glistened in her eyes, 
and a more life-like expression returned to her 
sad face. *Do tell me/ Philip added very 
quietly. 

In a moment Marie became calm, and in a 
low hollow voice she replied, * The struggle is 
over now, and true peace will come, for the holy 
Church has conquered. When you came in I 
suffered from weakness, and you found me 
grieving at the thoughts of parting with my 
mother.' Taking no notice of Philip's looks of 
grave surprise, she proceeded,' 'The blessed 
Mother of God, and her Son our Saviour, have 
called me to leave the world's temptations, 
and to give my life and fortune to the cause 
oi Christ and His Church.' Then glancing 
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upwards, and speaking in firmer tones, she 
added, *In a few weeks I shall enter a con- 
vent.' 

The dreaded blow fell at last, and Rome had 
done its work. The bright warm-hearted girl 
looked the wreck of her former self, and filial 
ties and human affections must all be sacrificed. 
'Impossible! and can this be real?' were the 
first words which broke from Philip. There 
was no reply. Then taking Marie's hand, as 
it lay motionless on her lap, he said with 
vehemence, * You speak of your mother, but do 
you realize the utter desolation which this life- 
banishment must cause to her ? ' 

* I have committed my mother, and all dear 
to me, to Almighty God, and He will help me 
to keep the resolution I have now made.' 

Philip tried one argument after another, seek- 
ing to convince Marie that she could serve God 
more acceptably by remaining in her present 
sphere of usefulness, but alas, his expostulafclci^^ 
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were in vain. Fain would he have expressed 
his fears that she was a dupe in the hands of 
the Church of Rome, which desired to enrich 
its coffers by her fortune. But her evident 
distress prevented him from making any severe 
remark, and knowing her decision of character, 
and that she believed herself to be following 
the dictates of Heaven, he felt that the case 
was sadly hopeless. And yet, as a drowning 
man catches at a straw, he noticed that the 
rigid expression which her face wore at first 
was gone, and that tears flowed freely while 
he was speaking. Looking at her . earnestly, 
he said, * Marie, if you go away, we may not 
meet again ; but remember that you influenced 
a thoughtless fellow in what was good, that he 
began to believe in religion such as yours, and 
that now he sees nothing in it but a blind 
enthusiasm which threatens to drag a dearly 
loved one from her home and her friends. Oh ! 
pause, for the sake of those who love you ; 
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pause and think again before you enter a living 
tomb.* 

* Urge me no longer/ said the poor girl in a 
voice of agony ; and gently withdrawing the 
hand which Philip held, she rose from her seat, 
clasping her hands as if invoking aid from 
heaven, and exclaiming, * God Almighty knows 
what bitter woe my earthly longings cost me, 
and how vainly I strove to see duty in lingering 
here with those I loved. At one time all was 
dark, but a flood of light came, and God 
pointed me to the peaceful convent, as the 
only way to a purer rest above.' 

* Your face bears the traces of great sorrow, 
dear Marie, but why did you never speak of it 
to your friends ?' 

* Our Church forbids us to talk indiscrimi- 
nately about sacred subjects. My sinful heart 
often wished to unburden itself, but our religion 
teaches that self-denial in all things is a blessed 
discipline.' 
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Bitter words regarding the hateful system 
were rising to Philip's lips, but he suppressed 
them with a groan. 

Marie felt unwilling to prolong the painful 
interview, and, speaking in her old sweet tones, 
she said, * Farewell, Philip, never think of my 
peaceful home as a " living tomb," but believe 
that I am at rest there, and that I never forget 
the dear ones here. Oh I no ; it shall be 
my earnest prayer that we may all meet at 
last/ 

Philip pressed her to his heart in a fond em- 
brace, and after his whispered * Farewell,' she 
glided from the room. 

Throwing himself on a couch, he wept like a 
child, then, suddenly remembering the lateness 
of the hour, he was hurrying out of the house, 
when Father Antonio stood before him. 

A stiff bow was exchanged, and Philip was 
passing on, when the priest stopped him with 
these words — *I presume, sir, that you have been 
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made acquainted with Mademoiselle De Tours's 
determination?* 

' Yes ; I know all/ He then added, sternly, 
'I know that Rome has secured an unsuspecting 
victim, and that her priests are about to com- 
plete their desolating work.' 

'Yoii speak, strangely, sir; but those of 
another faith cannot imderstand the glorious 
end in view ; and of course they do not realize 
the blessed life of self-dedication to which God 
is calling our young friend/ 

*Say not "those of another faith," Signor 
Antonio ; I have no faith at all ; and black 
deeds like these help to strengthen infidelity. 
Had Mademoiselle De Tours been a pauper, 
the Church of Rome would have left her unmo- 
lested.* 

An angry glance was the only retort. The 
priest deemed himself insulted, and Philip acted 
wrongly; but his inmost feelings were outraged, 
and in the impulse of the t£voTS\eti^\v^^x^'55i«L^^ 

G 
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his ire on one who was only obeying the man- 
date of a corrupt Church, the laws of which are 
inflexible, and to her system every true child 
must bow unquestioningly. 

An Italian by birth, and somewhat wily in 
his nature, Signor Antonio became an easy tool 
in the Church's hands. Deep plotting and mys- 
tery had a charm for him, and he considered 
any means, however deceitful, to be legitimate, 
if there was a good end in view. In poor 
Marie's case, his task, although painful, had 
been comparatively simple. Circumstances 
favoured the Church's plans, and at length the 
young girl professed herself willing to take the 
veil. It was true that her mother was broken- 
hearted, but as Marie was of age, neither she 
nor her other guardians had power to prevent 
the step. 




CHAPTER VII. 
A father's death. 

R. WALTON and his son were un- 
usually silent at dinner that even- 
ing, and scarcely had the domestics 
retired when the old gentleman said, 'Philip, 
there is something wrong.' 

Concealment was no longer necessary, and in 
few words Philip told the sad story. 

* This is a blow,' was the quiet answer, ' and 
worse in my opinion than what my brother 
Fenwick is experiencing.' 

' Have you heard from my uncle V Philip 
asked. 



( 
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* Yes ; and he writes in bad spirits. You 
know that your cousin Philip has long been un- 
settled in his religious views, and now he has 
declared himself a priest of Rome. Consider- 
ing his talents, better things might have been 
expected, and with your uncle's influence he 
would probably have taken a high position in 
the Church of England. The affair is a great 
grief to them all, but on dit that " out of evil 
good often comes," and Fenwick is at last dis- 
covering the estimable qualities of Emily's 
husband. At present the despised curate, who 
is sincere, and a thorough gentleman, seems to 
be his right hand, and, on my favourite Emily's 
account, I rejoice at the fact; besides,' he added 
with a sigh, * one begins to find that wealth and 
position cannot buy happiness.' 

*I was a boy,' remarked Philip, 'when we 
met Mr. Lovewood, but he seemed clever, and 
a good sort of fellow, who kept his eyes and his 
ears open, taking an interest in every subject ; 
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and although I dare say he knew every dark 
hole in the dreary back lanes of Westminster, 
yet he never wearied one with district experi- 
ences. Poor Phil, on the contrary, was always 
talking " shop," but I confess that the reforma- 
tion of the Church, rather than the wants of the 
poor, occupied his attention. A fine mess he 
has made of it all I'. Then, after reflection, and 
with some bitterness in his tones, Philip added, 
* Yes ; I pity uncle, for once in the shackles 
of Rome, and his son is lost to him for 
ever!' 

Neither spoke for some time. 

At last Mr. Walton asked a few questions 
about Marie — 'To which convent was she 
going ?' and * how soon ?' 

Philip did not know the exact day ; but he 

named the convent of y about which both 

of them had heard. Its rules were said to be 
rigid, the style of living very simple, and in 
Roman Catholic circles it was whis^jered tbA.t. 
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its funds were low, so Marie's fortune would be 
doubly welcome. 

After that evening Marie was seldom named. 
There are certain plants which shrink from 
touch or scrutiny, and certain griefs will not 
bear condolence. Mr. Walton's sympathy with 
Philip was deep and true ; but he knew that he 
showed it most, and pleased him best, when the 
words remained unspoken. 

The Countess and her daughter went little 
out of doors ; both were making lame efforts to 
be cheerful. Marie paid no visits, and only re- 
ceived those friends with whom she was very 
intimate. Private conversation with members 
of the Protestant faith was at present censured 
by her spiritual advisers, and in her case this 
was equivalent to a prohibition. The Rayburns, 
to whom we before alluded, never saw her 
alone, and although Philip and she again met 
occasionally, their interviews were inevitably 
constiained. Father Antonio or a brother priest 
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was generally hovering near them, or, if their 
other duties called them away, the poor Count- 
ess sat by, and in a choking voice she tried to 
tell Philip that she * felt resigned, and that she 
was praying for strength to bear her trial as she 
ought/ 

'And you'll get it, mother mine,' whispered 
Marie, kissing her cheek. 

Philip paid his last visit, while unconscious of 
the fact, and Marie could not tell him. 

A feigned cheerfulness characterized her 
manner that day. One or two visitors were in 
the room ; and seated at a small writing-table 
Father Antonio was apparently engrossed in 
reading several sheets of closely written parch- 
ment ; but not a word or movement of Marie's 
escaped his notice, and stealthy glances from 
his keen dark eyes were being constantly 
directed towards her. Philip saw no chance 
of a few quiet words, and feeling sad and 
weary he rose to go. While he was saying a 
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general adieu, Marie moved to the window, 
and plucked a white rose-bud from her 
favourite bush. It might be a gift for Philip, 
or his invalid father, but rising from his seat, 
and bending over her with a low bow, Signor 
Antonio took the flower from her hand. He 
then placed it at the foot of an exquisite statue 
of the Madonna, saying, in a determined voice, 

* Let it lie there, my child.' 

Marie made no resistance, but holding out 
her hand to Philip, she murmured a quiet 

* good-bye;' and often afterwards did he recall 
the earnest look with which her eyes followed 
him to the door. 

Next morning nearly every one in Naples was 
talking about the departure of the beautiful 
heiress, and one or two who happened to be 
early astir, saw a cabriolet with the blinds 
drawn down driving away from the Countess's 
villa; but the Waltons were within doors, and 
the doctor, who was their only visitor, being no 
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gossip, they heard nothing of what had hap- 
pened. Philip took his usual walk in the even- 
ing, and as he was turning down a narrow 
pathway Marie's old nurse stood before him. 
The poor woman's eyes looked blood -shot, 
and her face was seared from the effects of 
weeping. Philip wished her a kindly 'good- 
evening,' and was moving on, when she asked, 
*Do you know, sir, that my young lady has 
gone ?' 

* Gone ! ' groaned Philip, ' when did she leave 
home ? ' 

* Shortly after sunrise. Father Antonio fixed 
that time, as being quiet ; and strange to say, 
sir, after many restless nights, the Countess 
slept this morning, and so she was saved the 
parting. Mademoiselle Marie just slipped into 
the room to look at her, and when the dear 
lamb knelt at her mother's bed-side, she had 
such a resigned angel look on her white face, 
that my heart was quite broke. Ah, sir, it is a 
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sad fate, and all so different from what I ex- 
pected for my sweet mistress/ 

'Who accompanied Mademoiselle de Tours 
to the convent ? ' asked Philip. 

* Father Antonio and the Bishop whom you 
have met at our house/ 

' Does the Countess expect permission to 
visit her daughter ? * 

* Ah, sir, they have made a kind of a promise, 
but I has my doubts on the subject/ 

' I fear, Mrs, Thorn, that you can scarcely be 
deemed a good Catholic,' remarked Philip with 
a grim smile. 

' It 's them hidden things that has shook my 
faith, sir. I becomed a Papist to please the 
Countess, when she brought me from England to 
live in Paris, but somehow I feel different since 
these last few weeks, and he will be a clever 
priest who can make me confess now-a-days/ 

*I don't wonder, my good woman, for you 
have been sadly tried.* After a pause, Philip 
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added, 'Should the Countess hear that you 
have seen me to-night, pray remember me 
most kindly to her.* 

'I shall do that, sir,' answered Mrs. Thorn, 
dropping a low curtsey. A deep sigh from Philip 
did not escape her notice, and looking after him 
as he walked away, the good woman thus 
soliloquized, * And it is a sad heart you have, 
young man, but I wish you had been quicker, 
and you might have rescued my dear lady from 
the priest's clutches. Alas ! she is in '^^ prison 
now, and you are in despair. I begged her for 
one little message for you, but she said that 
you knew her feelings, and with one of the sad 
sweet looks that always went to my heart, she 
added, " You forget, nurse, that I am done with 
earth now.'" 

Mr. Rayburn was sitting with Mr. Walton 
when Philip returned, and the news was already 
communicated. From him Mr. Walton learned 
that the lady-superior of Marie's convent was a. 
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gentlewoman of high raiik. She was supposed 
to have known great sorrow, and Romanists 
talked of her as being renowned for her sanctity. 
The only time that Marie spoke to Mr. Ray- 
burn about her self-imposed 'vocation/ she 
mentioned * la bonne Mire Angelique* and ex- 
pressed a hope that she might ' gain strength 
and guidance from her blessed companionship.' 

Alas! poor girl, she was doomed to dis- 
appointment ; but we may not anticipate, and 
in the meantime, Marie is concealed from our 
readers and the world by the iron railings and 
tall trees which surround the massive pile of 
building that she now calls her home. 

And what of Philip } As when a fierce wind 
devastates the garden's beauty, throwing its 
bright flowers to the ground, so did the schem- 
ing of the Romanists, and the withdrawal of 
Marie's gentle influence, crush and blight his 
better feelings, For some time he looked upon 
religion as a fair picture, but now he turned 
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from it in disgust, and infidelity planted its 
roots more deeply in his heart. Alas ! he was 
still a stranger to the Father of Light, and the 
eye of his faith was not opened that he might 
' see Jesus :' and yet, as in gospel days, when 
the Saviour walked to Emmaus with the two 
disciples, although they saw Him not, the same 
gracious Presence was hovering near, watching 
over each step in Philip's journey, and in God's 
own time, which is the best, He will change the 
darkness into light 

Another sorrow, which PhiKp had long 
dreaded, seemed to be coming nearer. Day 
by day his father's strength declined, but acute 
suffering Vras mercifully lessened, while the in- 
valid appeared calm, and at times almost cheer- 
ful. To Philip he talked a great deal about 
Fairley Hall, suggesting improvements that 
might be made on the property, and sending 
messages to all the old people who remembered 
him. The good old vicar, to whom we briefly 
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alluded in the beginning of the story, was dead, 
and his successor being hopelessly ill, Mr. Wal- 
ton expressed a wish that in the event of his 
death, Philip should use his influence in behalf 
of Mn Lovewood, his cousin's husband. His 
natural indolence was giving place to a mental 
energy hitherto unknown; and Philip and he 
spent many pleasant hours in recalling his 
favourite authors, and ^discussing their respec- 
tive merits. 

* Come, Philip, it seems a shame to waste 
this lovely sunshine within doors,' was the old 
gentleman's remark one morning, while Philip 
sat drawing in a listless manner; 'and don't 
think of leaving me,' he added kindly, *for I 
expect to have a visit from a minister in a 
little.' 

* Not a priest, father ? ' asked Philip, raising 
his eyebrows with a look of horror. 

* Nay, nay, my boy; but you know Mr. Ever- 
shade, the Rayburns' friend, who comes to see 
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me occasionally. He promised to look in this 
morning.' Then in a lower tone he said, * I like 
his visits, and he reminds me of your mother's 
favourite, the late vicar at old Fairley.' 

Only once before, when very ill, had Mr. 
Walton named his wife, and the word fell 
strangely on Philip's ear. 'Evershade is a 
decent fellow,' he replied, * but I hope he won't 
be long-winded, and wear you out^ padre! 

' No fear of that, and to keep your mind easy 
I shall take my luncheon before you leave me.' 

Philip enjoyed a long ramble in the * Villa 
Realel or royal gardens, bordering the bay ; he 
met a number of friends, so time slipped on, 
and he came home feeling cheered and fresh- 
ened. Mr. Evershade had left, and he found 
the invalid asleep, his hand resting on a little 
Testament, which Philip had seen him reading 
lately. The book was open, and glancing over 
the page, he observed that one of the thin 
fingers pointed to these words in the slxtk 
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chapter of St. John's Gospel, 'And him that 
Cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out/ 

Presently the old gentleman opened his eyes, 
and smiling on his son, he said, ' Will you help 
me into bed ? I shall rest better there/ 

The afternoon went on, but sleep did not re- 
turn, and by and bye Mr. Walton's mind began 
to wander. He fancied hiAiself at Fairley Hall, 
and the old loved scenes seemed to come before 
him. Then, as if remembering that for him all 
that was past, he murmured, ' It is yours now, 
my boy ; oh ! try to be a better master than I 
have been.* A quiet half-hour followed, and all 
at once the weary face lighted up with a smile. 

Philip bent over his father, but he did not 
seem to observe him, and, lifting his eyes up- 
wards, he whispered, * I am coming, Helen/ 

A sudden paleness overspread his features, 
and, with the name which he loved best on his 
lips, Mr. Walton passed into the Silent Land. 

We may not trace the spirit's flight, nor can 
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we pierce the veil that hides from us the unseen 
world God be praised if Heaven's light came 
at evening-time 1 And God be praised more 
when the earnest Christian life leaves no room 
for doubt, and needs no deathbed testimony ! 

A few weeks afterwards, and Philip bade 
adieu to that land, which for him was fraught 
with painful interest 

He parted with a number of kind friends, and 
mutual good wishes were exchanged. 

The Countess de Tours he often visited ; but 
she. looked ill and dispirited. One little note 
from Marie, received two days after her depar- 
ture, contained nearly all that the poor lady 
knew about her daughter. Marie wrote that 
she had been 'kindly welcomed by the reverend 
mother and the sisterhood;' and in a few loving 
words she committed her parent to the ' care of 
Almighty God.* 

' Have the priests given you no recent infor- 
mation V asked Philip. 

u 
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* Father Antonio assures me that my child is 
well and happy; and he tells me that my having 
no direct communication at present is in order 
to teach me submission/ 

Philip uttered something like an oath, and 
then said that he would 'call on Signor An- 
tonio. I shall insist,' he added, 'that you either 
receive letters from your daughter, or that you 
are allowed to visit her occasionally.' 

* All would be useless,' answered the Count- 
ess, and with tears she implored Philip to take 
no steps in the matter. 

He reluctantly promised, and they parted 
with an assurance that each was to write occa- 
sionally, and that any news of Marie was to be 
communicated to Philip. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

PHILIP AT HOME AGAIN. 

iLEAMS of warm sunshine were 
streaming through the half- open 
blindSy and dancing on the walls of 
the old breakfast-room at Fairley Hall. In 
a comfortable arm-chair, Philip Walton was 
seated at his morning meal, and sure we are 
that no lady's fingers could have improved the 
dainty neatness of the breakfast-table, or ar- 
ranged more tastefully the bouquet of roses 
which formed its centre-piece. 

Good Mrs. Williams was alive and hearty, 
and, despite a rheumatic knee, she considered 
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it a high privilege to toddle up and down stairs, 
ministering to the comforts of her * dear young 
master.' 

At ten o'clock the oak door was slowly 
opened, and the approach of the butler with 
the letter-bag was heralded by the sharp bark 
of a black-and-tan terrier, which has leapt on 
Philip's knee, and is demurely helping himself 
to some morsels of toast. 

Half-an-hour afterwards Philip was saunter- 
ing through the pleasure-grounds, and, with a 
newly-lighted cigar in his mouth, he is digesting 
the contents of a long letter from Sidney Har- 
vey. Our old friend did not write brightly. On 
the contrary, Philip read through a chapter of 
disasters. Business was dull, and he had lost 
large sums of money through his wife's rela- 
tions. His brothers-in-law had been gambling 
to an enormous extent, and after ruining their 
poor father, they forged Harvey's signature, in 
order to draw money. This stratagem was 
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once or twice enforced, until, in self-defence, 
Harvey made an exposure of the facts, and 
thereby prevented any repetition of their crime. 
A tone of unhappiness breathed throughout the 
poor fellow's epistle. His wife's name was 
never mentioned, and although he concluded 
by kindly urging Philip to visit him, yet he 
held out little inducement 'Poor Harvey, I 
might comfort him,' were Philip's first thoughts. 
There was also a letter from the Rev. Mr. Wal- 
ton, declining to visit his nephew, as he was 
going to Brighton, and as improvements were 
about to begin in the old mansion-house Philip 
would be free for a little time. But another 
note, the last in the letter-bag, must not be 
overlooked ; it came from Mrs. Graham, the 
only surviving sister of Philip's mother. Philip 
had not seen the old Scotch lady since he 
was a boy, but she wrote in a kind womanly 
style, urging him to join her and her 
family at Arran, and promising that he might 
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fish, and roam ad libitum through the lovely 
island. 

The epistle suited Philip's frame of mind, and 
to him there was rest and freshness in the idea 
of heather hills and the blue sea. Shaking the 
ashes from his cigar, he resolved to say * Yes/ 
and began playfully to hum, * I *11 steer my 
bark to Arrafis (Erin's) Isle.' A hearty assent 
to the good lady's invitation was accordingly 
penned. Afterwards, in a friendly letter, he 
wished Harvey more prosperous days, and en- 
closed a draft for a handsome sum of money, 
saying that it was a * gift for his little name-son^ 
whose acquaintance he hoped to make by and 
bye. A visit to Scotland,' he added, ' must be 
his first movement' 

In the meantime the gardener, the woodman, 
carpenters, and masons were working busily at 
Fairley Hall. The grim -looking lions in the 
massive gateway were growing worn and de- 
faced ; parts of the mansion-house needed 
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repairs; wild flowers were peeping up every- 
where, and the spreading trees told plainly that 
the woodman's axe and pruning -knife had 
lain idly by. But eager hearts and hands were 
ready to carry out Philip's suggestions, and his 
heart warmed to the old place, although it 
awoke a chord of sadness there, for his sensitive 
nature was still feeling the blank which the 
loss of his father's close companionship made. 
Quiet and courteous in his manners, he won all 
hearts, and the old retainers looked with pride 
on their young Squire. Stenhouse, the trusty 
gamekeeper, again enjoyed long talks with his 
master ; and a heap of stones, over which a few 
creepers were annually trained, now marked 
the spot where poor Bounce, the companion of 
his boyish rambles, was buried. Open-handed 
and open-hearted, not even a few discontented 
churls, who were cumberers on the estate, found 
an opportunity of picking holes in Philip 
Walton. And yet one little circumstance 
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regarding him pained the more thoughtful of 
his tenants. Sunday after Sundsty the large 
crimson-covered pew belonging to the Walton 
Tamily remained empty, and Philip either 
rambled through the woods whistling to his 
dog, or took a long ride on horseback. In vain 
did the dignified Mrs. Williams try to silence 
remarks, by saying, * You forget that we have 
only an ignorant curate to do duty during our 
rector^s illness, but wait until an intelligent man 
is appointed, and yo.u will see my master in 
church.' 

When Philip told the good lady of his inten- 
tion to visit Mrs. Graham in Scotland, her face 
beamed with pleasure, and afterwards speaking 
her thoughts aloud, she said, ' Foreign parts has 
disimpraved Mr. Walton in some respects, but 
Mrs. Graham is like my sainted mistress, and, 
please God, she may lead the young man's 
mind to better things. Much learning often 
unsettles one. My master stopped so long in 
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the Pope's country, that I feared he might turn 
Papist, but alas! he has no faith at all ; and our 
good old vicar used to tell me that such cases 
were more sad than belief in error. Oh dear ! 
oh dear 1' sighed the poor woman; then, wiping 
her eyes with a comer of her apron, she quietly 
ended the soliloquy with this remark, ' I know 
that God answers prayer, and we shall hope the 
best' 

Philip Walton was the child of many prayers. 
Often during his early years had the old house- 
keeper seen her loved mistress bending over 
his cot, and from her look and attitude she 
knew that she was holding communion with 
her Father in heaven, and that she was giving 
her little one into His safe keeping. She remem- 
bered too, that when the tide of life was ebbing, 
those who stood near the dying mother heard her 
whispered prayer, * Jesus, I can leave my boy with 
Thee/ God hears the believer's faintest knock, 
and that cry of faith was wafted to His throne. 



CHAPTER IX. 



LILY OF THE GLEN AND HER WORK. 




JHE last rays of an autumn sun were 
falling upon Brodick shore, and the 
merry song of the reapers was heard 
as the harvest day was closing. Arran's range 
of mountains, with their dark outline, formed a 
bold contrast to the glowing sky, while the pure 
waters with their ceaseless ripple added to the 
beauty of the scene. Here and there the white 
spray rose from the oar of some little boat, as it 
moved quietly along, and the ferryman was 
hastening towards a steamer, which he descried 
in the distance. Presently the boat was crowded 
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to its stern, and gfroups were seen winding down 
the glen, or wandering over the rocks to await 
its approach. A cheerful bustle might be ob- 
served at the place of landing, while joyous 
little voices and bright faces were welcoming a 
father's return from the city, and friend met 
friend with kindly greeting. 

A tall dark stranger, of slightly foreigfh air, 
stepped ashore, talking in pleasant tones to his 
travelling companion, and smilingly assenting 
to the tatter's warm praises of the lovely island. 
*I assure you,' said the distinguished-looking 
personage, whom on a nearer scrutiny we dis- 
cover to be Philip Walton, *that no foreign 
scene which I have witnessed makes me in- 
sensible to Scotland's beauty.' 

*That is right,' was the reply; and tracing 
a resemblance to Philip in the manly counte- 
nance of the speaker, we quickly guess that 
he is conversing with his cousin, Mr. Walter 
Graham. 
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By and bye Philip was welcomed to a pretty 
simple cottage, and the sentences which follow 
give our readers a brief description of the 
Graham family. 

Philip's aunt was a gentle old lady, whose 
presence brought with it a feeling of rest. Hers 
was a hopeful, loving nature, and her character 
combined child-like simplicity with a remark- 
able degree of talent and intelligence. Joy and 
sorrow were mingled in her cup, but her calm 
brow and bright smile told of a peace that was 
reflected from above. And those who could 
read the old lady's thoughts knew that in 
clouds or sunshine her heart was resting on its 
God. Five years had passed away since the 
death of Mr. Graham, an excellent clerg3mian, 
made her a widow. Some of her children were 
married, and others had gone to the Better 
Land, but the society of two sons and a 
daughter was now cheering the evening of her 
life. Walter, the youngest son, was engaged 
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in mercantile puisaits, while John, the elder 
brother, had been a doctor in the army, but 
having lost his healdi in India, he was now 
seeking its restoration among his native hills. 
Annie^ the youngest and only unmarried 
daughter, was a shy, thoughtful girl — one of 
those persons who glide almost unobserved 
through life^ and yet she was so perfectly un- 
selfish, and mindful of the wants of others, that 
all who knew her loved her. 

As a family the Grahams were clever, and 
Philip soon found that the tastes and pursuits 
of his hitherto unknown cousins coincided very 
nearly with his own. All that he saw augured 
for him a pleasant visit. It was true that love 
to God was the ruling principle in the house, 
guiding the actions of each member, but there 
was no ostentation in the Grahams' religion. 
They were aware of Philip's sentiments, and in 
the meantime they avoided any discussion on 
religious subjects, choosing rather to speak for 
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Jesus by a quiet consistent walk than by the 
noise pf words. 

We have seen that poor Philip was a despiser 
of creeds ; nevertheless he paid a respectful de- 
ference to all who held them, and while a visitor 
at Mrs. Graham's house he was never absent 
during family worship. 

A few evenings after his arrival, he was row- 
ing his aunt in a little boat, and finding on his 
return to the house that the rest of the party 
ivere not within doors, he left Mrs. Graham, 
saying, * I have a mind to explore one of these 
lovely glens, for everything looks so still and 
grand in this twilight' 

* Do go ; I know you will enjoy a ramble,* 
said the old lady ; * and if you stay very late,* 
she added with a smile, * we shall send Walter 
in search of you.' 

The calm beauty of the outer world exerted 
a soothing influence upon Philip that evening, 
and it seemed as if the kind Father of all were 
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bending lovingly cyver His creatuieSyand yearn- 
ing in tender pity after those idio knew Him 
not 

After a short stroll along the shore, Philip 
rested on a bridge from whence he could 
survey the surrounding beauty, and by and 
bye he b^;an to wend his way up Glen 
Cloy. 

Two little Irish boys, who were bringii^; 
their master^s cattle home from the fields, 
joined him, and with characteristic frankness 
they offered to act as pioneers, greatly amusing 
him by their witty remarks, which were spoken 
with a half-Irish, half-Highland accent 

At length they reached a farm-house, to 
which one or two small and rudely-thatched 
cottages were attached. Philip stopped there 
for a moment to look back, and admire the 
wooded glen. 

And just then a low sweet voice broke 
through the stillness, and the first lines of 
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this hymn were borne softly on the evening 
air — 

* Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, O keep me. King of Kings, 
Beneath Thine own Almighty wings ! ' 

Philip's heart thrilled with a sacred awe as 
he listened, and he seemed to feel the ^ touch 
of a vanished hand ' laid quietly on his brow. 
His mother's loved form rose before him, and 
with memory's eye he saw again the little room 
where she bent over his pillow, and he remem- 
bered how she sang the same old hymn. Trust 
in Heaven's guardian care was then instilled, 
and even yet he could recall the feelings of 
peace which came with his mother's fond * Good- 
night' 

Silently Philip listened until the last verse of 
the hymn was sung, then, turning to his com- 
panions as the sound died away, he asked, 
'Do you know, my lads, who lives in that 
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cottage where some one has been singing so 
sweetly ?' 

*Och sir/ exclaimed the elder boy, *have ye 
never heard o' wee Lily o' the Glen ? Sure and 
everybody kens her! 

* Plaise yer honour/ rejoined his companion, 
* 1*11 take ye to the door, for she is no very well, 
and she likes to see folk.' 

'Thank you/ said Philip, smiling; * I shall be 
happy to speak to the little girl.' 

' Lily is thirteen going fourteen/ continued 
the boy; *but she is no big, and they say she is 
in a decline.' 

A gfrassy bypath, overgrown with bramble and 
wild rose, brought the party to the door of the 
little cottage. And there, seated on a low bench, 
was a young and interesting-looking girl One 
could scarcely imagine a creature mpre fragile 
than wee Lily. Her pale features were shaded 
by her sunny hair, and her dark-brown eyes 
were singularly bright and expressive. Just 

1 
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then she Was evidentljr rapt in thought, while 
the clasped hands, the Upturned brow, and lips 
slightly parted, reminded Philip of the picture 
of some guardian saint A venerable old man 
was sitting beside her with a Bible on his knee, 
and a kindly-looking woman, who might be his 
daughter, had just placed a basin of warm milk 
and some oatmeal cakes on a table near. 

The approach of visitors was concealed from 
the group by a hawthorn-tree, and Lily started 
as the two boys stood before her, calling out in 
merry tones, * Here we are, and you 'U have to 
teach us a tune V 

Her face lighted up with a happy smile, then, 
observing a stranger standing near, she coloured 
and remained silent. 

Anxious to relieve her embarrassment, Philip 
remarked, *I like the hymn you have been 
singing very much, so I asked the boys to bring 
me here.' 

Lily looked pleased, and the old man politely 
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rose and offered Philip a seat beside his grand- 
daughter. 

The boys ran away to look at a bee-hive in 
the garden, and the older people having both 
retired, Philip was left alone with the little girl. 
* Do you often sing hymns ?' he asked. 

'Yes; very often,' said Lily; *for it makes 
me feel happy, and I forget the pain/ 

*You seem very happy,' Philip said dreamily. 

Lily cast a shy look towards her companion ; 
then, glancing upwards, and apparently gather- 
ing strength and confidence from some reflection, 
she said earnestly, ' Oh yes ; for my Father 
puts so many happy thoughts about His love 
into my mind. But you see I can't tell them 
right in my poor way, and the hymns help me 
to praise His goodness.' 

' I suppose you have been ill for a long time, 
Lily?' 

* Yes ; for more than two years. I was ill in 
Glasgow at the time my father and mother died 
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there, and grandfather brought me to this pretty 
place, hoping that the fine air would cure me. 
But the pain still hurts, and the cough will 
come/ Then, with a sweet smile, she added, 
' I shall be quite well some day, for I am going 
to a land where they never feel sick. I often 
dream that Jesus is coming to take me home, 
so I know I have not long to wait/ 

Here, then, mused Philip, is Christian faith, 
firm and bright, spoken by a feeble child. 
And as he listened he wondered, yet did not 
dare to thrust one doubt upon a heart which 
was so pure and trusting. ' I shall come again 
to see you,' he said kindly to the little girl ; 
' and if you are not too tired, perhaps you will 
sing another hymn to me before I bid you 
good-night* 

' Oh yes, sir/ Lily answered in glad tones. 
' I '11 give you the one I like best' 

The boys, having now returned from their 
race, seated themselves on the grass at Lily's 
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feety and the older people standing near, she 
sang these beautiful stanzas beginning— 

' How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 

In a believer's ear ! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 

It makes the wounded spirit whole, 
And calms the troubled breast ; 

'Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary rest.' 



Lily's face and eyes brightened at the expres- 
sion of each sentiment, and never did cathedral 
service, with its glorious Magnificat or anthem 
chanted by the finest choir, stir Philip's heart 
more deeply. ' Thank you very much,' he said 
quietly; then politely declining the old people's 
request that he would stay to partake of their 
simple fare, he bade the little party a hurried 
* Good-night.* 

A. few rapid strides, and he was near the foot 
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of the Glen. The stars were shining brightly, 
and by their light Philip descried Walter 
Graham, who was coming to meet him. 

* Hollo ! old fellow/ exclaimed his cousin. 
*What a pace you go at! but it's lucky I 
have found you. My mother said very lucidly 
that you were in a glen, and as our island 
boasts of several, I did not know which way to 
turn.' 

' Here I am, then, all right,' was the laughing 
reply. 

*Have you had a pleasant walk?' asked 
Walter. 

* Very much so ; I did not go far, resting 
often to admire the scenery, chatting to the 
peasantry, and so on.' 

Men seldom weary their listeners with de- 
tails, and deep must be their friendship before 
their inner feelings are exchanged. The inci- 
dent of the evening had interested Philip greatly, 
and the simple faith of the little peasant-girl 
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was much in his thoughts. But our readers will 
not be surprised to learn that he did not tell 
his cousin of the interview with Lily. They 
walked along, enjoying the fine evening, and 
sofnetimes trying to recall their school know- 
ledge of astronomy ; or, again, they were laugh- 
ing good-naturedly at the Highland accent and 
odd mode of expression of a few fishermen who 
sat idly on the beach. 

The next few days passed very pleasantly, 
while Philip and his cousins sauntered about 
with fishing-rod or sketch-books, as inclination 
or the weather might dictate. 

Philip's first exploit was to ascend Goatfell, 
and there his love of nature was fully gratified 
by the glorious scenery around. 

But the weather during our Scotch autumns 
is proverbially varied, and one sultry morning, 
as the Graham party were watching the heavy 
clouds, John remarked that the appearance of 
sea and sky indicated a thunder-storm; *sci 
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much so/ he added, ' that we must give up our 
expedition to Glen Sannox/ 

* The day is not promising/ said Mrs. Graham ; 
' but what is your opinion, Philip ? Remember, 
we promised to let you have your own way/ 

*A charming position, my dear aunt; and 
you will think me an ungallant fellow when I 
reply that you and Annie must not venture. 
John, also, will be wise to avoid any risk of a 
ducking ; but, if Walter does not object, I pro- 
pose that he and I start at once. I am too 
old a traveller to be daunted by unpropitious 
weather ; and each being armed with his water- 
proof and a staff, we shall get on bravely.' 

* Agreed/ said Walter; and after a few pre- 
parations the two young men were walking 
leisurely towards Glen Sannox. 

Philip had once or twice admired the beauti- 
ful glen in the distance ; but the solitary gran- 
deur of its rugged slopes presented a weird 
aspect that day. After rambling about for a 
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little time the pedestrians seated themselves. 
Philip chose a large grey stone as his resting- 
place, and while examining its dimensions he 
was suddenly dazzled by a bright flash of light- 
ning. Thunder instantly followed, and as the 
storm grew louder, Walter suggested that they 
should seek a more sheltered spot * But it is 
no easy matter/ added he, 'to find such in the 
glen; 

At length they discovered a rudely-formed 
cave, and, scrambling within, they waited pa- 
tiently until the end of the storm. 

Few can walk abroad and feel unawed while 
thunder is rolling overhead. Philip hiad often 
witnessed storms, but to-day the thunder had a 
voice for him which he never heard before. 
Wee Lily's words had gone home to his heart, 
and now God was speaking to him in louder 
tones. His inmost soul was stirred, and as peal 
followed flash, these words kept ringing in his 
ears, ' The Lord reigneth/ 
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Ah! little did Walter Graham know that 
during that quiet half-hour in the glen a con- 
flict was raging in the sceptic's breast. Unseen 
by mortal eye, the blessed Spirit, with its noise- 
less voice, was talking to him, and we believe 
that in Heaven there was a Saviour pleading. 

At last, ' I can doubt in the existence of a 
God no longer/ became the language of Philip's 
heart 

The storm was succeeded by a^perfect calm. 
The sky grew blue again, and as the rain-drops 
glistened on tree and flower, and the sun-beams 
shot across the glen, few could admire a lovelier 
scene. The flrst tints of a rainbow appeared 
overhead, and presently the sky was arched 
with its glorious colouring. 

Nature is at all times a precious teacher, and 
with the quiet hush, and restoration of peaceful 
beauty to all around, these two words of wee 
Lily's came into Philip's mind — ^'My Father.' 
* Would I could really breathe that prayer when 
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I look up to yonder blue sky !' he thought, then 
his great unworthiness, and the prayerless years, 
wherein our loving Father's name was never 
spoken but in mockery, seemed like a wall to 
rise before him, and full of sad thoughts he 
walked home almost in silence. His cousin 
observed his depression, but asked no questions, 
thinking perhaps that he felt tired; and, besides, 
each understood that best form of friendship, 
which can sometimes be expressed without 
words. 

On their return to Brodick, the bay looked 
very bright and still, as if it had derived fresh 
beauty from the storm. 

Kindly Mrs. Graham gave them a glad wel- 
come; she had arranged a rowing-party for that 
evening, and having assembled a few young 
people, there was quite a concert in her little 
cottage. 

Courteous and amiable in all his ways, Philip 
played and sang at his aunt's bidding ; but his 
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cheerfulness on that occasion was assumed, and 
he longed for the quiet hour when he might 
retire to his own room. A wonderful change 
had passed over him during the morning's 
ramble, and, unlike Pilate in the Gospel story, 
he no longer asked himself the question, ' What 
is Truth ?' Already he knew something of the 
blessed mystery, but he had not realized it in 
all its fulness. And thus, ' the Truth had not 
made him free.' Now, for the first time, he felt 
sin's thraldom. Like a heavy load, it was 
weighing on his soul, and the pure bright light 
from Calvary's Cross had not yet dawned upon 
him. Jesus, our Advocate with the Father, was 
still a strc(^ger, and although wise in this world's 
lore, he knew not ' the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge.' In his perplexity he tried 
to pray. He tried, and failed. 'For me,' he 
thought, ' there is no gracious Father's smile ; 
and I can see nothing but the frown of an angry 
God.' 
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Wee Lily's teaching had sown the precious 
seed of divine truth in Philip's heart, and he 
longed to learn more from the little child. Her 
bright faith was overshadowed by no dark 
clcruds, and there was no saint-worship in her 
religion, for she rested simply on the Rock of 
Ages, and within this blessed hiding-place the 
weary man of the world desired to find a 
refuge. 

*I must see Lily again/ was Philip's last 
thought, just as sleep was sealing his eyelids, 
and when the early morn was about to break. 

Annie Graham was late in coming into the 
breakfast-room next morning, and in answer to 
her mother's gentle reprimand, she said, with a 
smile of apology, ' Pardonnez moi, Madame, I 
have been talking to Shannon, the little Irish 
boy, who brings our supply of fish ; and do you 
know, he tells me that wee Lily has been very 
ill; indeed some of the most alarming symptoms 
of her complaint have returned.* 
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* Poor dear cUild, I am so soriy/ said Mrs. 
Graham ; ' and I cannot go to see her to-day, 
but we shall send her some flowers, and a few 
grapes/ 

'Let me take your gift to the little girl/ 
Philip said with eagerness. The old lady's face 
beamed as she thanked him, and expressed her 
pleasure at his intention of visiting their pro- 
t^g^e. ' I ought to tell you,' continued Philip, 
'that I have already seen wee Lily. I was 
attracted by her singing, while taking a solitary 
stroll up Glen Cloy one evening, and two little 
cow-herds whom I met took me to the door of 
her cottage. The boys were Irish,' he said, 
turning to Annie, 'and possibly one of them 
may have been your friend/ 

'Very likely; and did you talk to Lily?* 
asked Annie. 

'Yes; and I was much interested, for she 
appeared to be such a patient happy little 
souL' 
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* Lily is always the picture of happiness/ re- 
marked Mrs. Graham, *and yet she suffers a 
great deal. Many a lesson of patience have I 
learnt at her cottage, and even in her days of 
pain she meets us with a smile. God grant 
that my dear nephew may be taught Lily's 
secret ! ' was the old lady's silent prayer, while 
she watched Philip leaving the house, and 
hastening away on his kind mission. 

The morning breeze was blowing softly from 
the calm blue sea, and all nature looked green 
after yesterday's rain. When Philip turned up 
the well-remembered glen, a thrush was singing 
on an old beech-tree, and the notes of the little 
songster, with the fresh beauty of the woods 
and hills, brought a feeling of gladness into his 
heart. Presently he met Lily's grandfather, 
who was cutting grass by the way-side ; and in 
answer to Philip's inquiries, the old man said 
tearfully, * Ah, sir, our wee lassie is fast wearin' 
awa'; she has lang been fit for bidin' wi' the 
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angels up yonder, and I doubt we canna keep 
her here. When I brought her to our puir 
hame, twa years past, I didna ken what a 
bright licht she wud be i' the house ; and bairn 
tho' she is, I've larned muckle frae her/ 

* I am going to see her now/ said Philip, * so 
I shall pass on to your cottage/ 

* She'll be proud o' yer veesit, sir,' observed 
the old man, raising his hat. 

In a few minutes Philip had knocked at the 
door, and was admitted by the elderly woman 
whom he saw on his former visit. The little 
room was plain, and the ceiling low, yet it 
looked scrupulously clean ; and the fuchsias 
which hung in graceful clusters at the open 
lattice gave an air of refinement to the whole. 
Wee' Lily, indeed, resembled the flower whose 
name she bore. Pale and weary she looked 
that day, and as she lay with her eyes closed, 
Philip fancied she was sleeping. . At the sound 

fl 

oi voices, however, she looked up, and when the 
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basket of fruit and flowers was placed near her, 
her face brightened with a smile of pleased 
surprise. 'These are from your friend, Mrs. 
Graham/ Philip said, * and I have come to sit 
by you for a little. Do you remember me ? ' 

' Yes, sir ; I sang hymns to you, but I have 
been very ill since then, so ill, that one day I 
thought Jesus had really come for me.* 

* And were you very happy, Lily ? ' 

* Oh, yes ! for when the cough was bad, and 
I could not breathe right, I felt that Jesus's 
arms were round me ; and I thought if this is 
the dark valley, it is all light now.' 

* I am afraid you /eel sorry to be a little 
better again.' 

* At first 1 did, but I prayed to my Father 
about it, and now I am willing to wait His 
time; and dear grandfather and auntie are 
very glad to have me here for a whilie yet* 

' Lily,' Philip said at length, * I wish that I 
knew and loved your Father in Heaven.* 
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The child looked wonderingly; then laying 
her small wasted hand on his^ she said, in 
earnest tones, * You must love Him, sir ; He 
gives us all things, and He spared not His own 
Son, but sent Him into the world to die for 
you and me, and every sinner/ 

*Ah, Lily! you don't know what a gjreat 
sinner I am. For many years I did not believe 
in God at all, and now when I do believe, and 
wish to love Him, I cannot. You have seen a 
large boulder- stone lying in the glen, or on 
some hill, and my heart is just as hard.' 

*Ay, sir, every heart is hard until Jesus 
melts it Math His love.* 

* Lily, when I try to remember all my sins, 
the number overpowers me, and I fear that I 
can never be forgiven, or the sinful past for- 
gotten.* 

* Here is a verse for you, sir, ** I, even I, am 
He that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
Mine own sake, and will not remember thy 
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sins." There are many other nice verses in the 
Bible about it, but I like that one best, telling 
that our Father will not even remember all the 
ill we have done.' 

* I am going to ask you to do something for 
me, Lily.* 

' What is it ?' 

'Will you pray that Jesus would put His 
love into my heart, and ask Him to teach me 
how I ought to pray ? ' 

*0h, yes!* said the child gladly, *I like to 
speak to my Father, so 1*11 tell Him all, and 
He is never weary of listening. Sometimes I 
am too tired to say words, and then I lie still 
thinking about the love of God in Christ, and 
that rests me.* 

*Were you taught at any school?* asked 
Philip, who was surprised at Lily*s refined mode 
of expressing herself. He knew not that God's 
grace sheds its softening influence on the heart, 
and elevates the conversation of the lowliest. 
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*Yes; I went to a school in Glasgow/ she 
replied, 'and since coming here Miss Graham 
has taught me a little. Last summer I used to 
read the Bible and the History of Scotland with 
her, and sometimes she played the harmonium 
to me, while I sang hymns.' 

Philip noticed that the little face was grow- 
ing more wan, so he said kindly, * Don't speak 
any more, Lily, and here is a bunch of grapes, 
which you must eat* Her Bible lay open at 
the 23d Psalm, so he sat reading until she re- 
vived a little. God's book had an interest for 
Philip which he never knew before : he no 
longer looked upon it as a mere subject for 
criticism ; and as he was silently meditating on 
its blessed truths, Lily watched him with an 
earnest gaze. 

When he rose to go, she took his hands in 
hers, saying, *I am only wee Lily, and have 
never learned all you know, but God once put 
a thought into my mind, and I think it will 
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help you. Before I was so ill g^randfather used 
to take me down to the shore, and I sat for 
hours looking at the sea ; and when I saw it 
rolling over sands and rocks, until every bit 
speck was covered, I thought, this minds me of 
the love of Christ, For that love flows out to 
every creature, and finds its way into far off 
lands.* Then hesitating, she said softly, * I be- 
lieve, sir, that love has reached yoUy and you 
have only to let it into your heart.' 

Like the rippling of a stream to the traveller 
in the desert, Lily's words brought hope to the 
despairing souL * Thank you, Lily,* Philip said 
warmly; *you have done me a gfreat deal of 
good. I believe God sent me to this place 
that you might teach me.* 

* Ah, sir, our Father is the best teacher ; I 
can do very little, but 111 remember my 
promise.' 



CHAPTER X. 



CHRISTMAS AT FAIRLEY HALL. 




jIME passed on ; and day by day wee 
Lily faded. At length all knew 
that she was about to wing her 
flight to the * Better Country/ and even here in 
her long nights of pain, she seemed to have 
glimpses of the * Nightless Land.' Her voice 
was now too weak to sing her Father's praises, 
but with a bright smile, she whispered, * I know 
He has a golden harp for me, and in heaven 
I'll sing and never weary.' Philip was a fre- 
quent visitor at the little cottage, and when 
Lily was too ill to talk much, she would put 

ISO 
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her Bible into his hands, saying, * Please, sir, 
will you read a message to me from our Father ?' 
Passages in Isaiah, and some of our Saviour's 
parting words to His disciples, with one or two 
beautiful Psalms, were selected by the minister- 
ing child. And before her young * light went 
out,* she had the happiness of knowing that 
Philip knew and loved her Father in heaven ; 
for the boundless ocean of a Saviour's love had 
penetrated the depths of his once hard and 
unbelieving heart. 

Quiet and gradual was the outward change. 
Mrs. Graham saw and rejoiced at the interest, 
which he took in wee Lily, and believing that 
' out of the mouths of babes and sucklings God 
often perfecteth praise,* she always employed 
Philip as the bearer of her little gifts to the 
dying girL When alone with him, she some- 
times talked of Lily*s faith and resignation to 
the will of God, and to all her remarks he 
quietly assented. Once or twice he appeared 
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in the house of God, and the glad sight brought 
tears into the old lady's eyes. 

But it was not until the evening when wee 
Lily bade adieu to earth, that Mrs. Graham 
really knew that Philip was a believer in Jesus. 
He had seated himself on the rocks, and was 
giving the final touches to a little sketch of 
Brodick Bay at sunset Mrs. Graham stole up 
to him unobserved, and laying her hand on his 
shoulder, she was answered by a smile, while he 
held up his picture in triumph. After giving 
it a due share of admiration, the old lady sat 
down beside him, and in a few minutes she said 
quietly, * Annie and I have been with wee Lily, 
and the dear child is so low to-night that I feel 
sure she is very near her home. John has also 
seen her, and confirms my opinion ; so I came 
to tell you, knowing that you would like to 
visit her again.' 

Philip was deeply moved, and turning towards 
his aunt he said earnestly, 'Yes; I shall cer- 
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tainly go. That little child has been God's 
ministering angel to my soul. I daresay you 
knew that I came here a scoffer, and now I can 
humbly say that I believe in the Lord Jesus, 
and on Him alone my hopes of salvation are 
resting.* 

* God be praised, dear Philip, for the work is 
His,* was the old lad/s answer. Tears of joy 
rolled down her cheeks while they walked 
silently homewards ; and as Philip left her she 
said with a smile, *\ am thinking that the 
angels up yonder are rejoicing over a saved 
soul, and that your dead mother's prayers are 
all answered.' 

It was late in the autumn, but the season was 
unusually balmy, and when Philip reached Lily's 
cottage the door stood partly open. 

Entering noiselessly, he approached the little 
sufferer's bed, and there he marked a striking 
change. Already the cold dews of death rested 
on her brow, and the eyes which were wont to 
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brighten as he entered looked dull and sight- 
less. Bending over her, he whispered, * Lily, is 
it light in the valley now ?' 

A sweet smile passed over her face, and she 
pressed the hand he held. Then, speaking 
slowly and with great difficulty, she murmured, 
* Farewell ; we '11 meet in our Father^s house.* 

A few loving words were then whispered to 
the dear ones who had nursed her in her years 
of suffering, one spasm seemed to flit across the 
-little face, the heaving breast grew still, and a 
heavenly peace stole over the marble features. 
Every trace of pain was gone, and the watchers 
knew that angels had carried wee Lily to her 
Saviour's bosom. 

Yes ! earth was changed for heaven ; and as 
Philip gazed on the calm beauty of the little 
sleeper, it seemed as if the Better Land were 
near, and he realized how bright and soul-susr 
taining was the dying Christian's faith. Gone 
now were all infidel sophisms. He knew that 
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religion was realy and the simple doctrine of the 
Cross, spoken by a little child, had led him to 
his God. A sinner, saved by 'Jesus only,* was 
his humble, and yet joyful confession. In the 
clear light of the Gospel, he now saw the con- 
trast between truth and error, and remembering 
one very dear to him, who, as far as he knew, 
was still in the darkness of Romanism, he 
heaved a bitter sigh. 

A few days afterwards wee Lily's remains 
were laid in a sunny corner of the old church- 
yard, and, at Philip's request, he was allowed 
to place a simple tombstone over her grave. 
The little girl's name and age, with this text, 
was inscribed, *0f such is the kingdom of 
heaven.' 

Lily's * going home,' and Philip's conversion, 
about which he could now quietly talk to one 
and another of his cousins, proved a new bond 
between them. All reserve had passed away, 
and he valued their friendship as fellow-pilgrims 
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on the heavenward road. Great humility and 
earnestness marked the dawn of Philip's faith, 
and although far from being ' ashamed of Jesus,' 
yet he was ever afraid of professing more re- 
ligion than he felt. 

When the first October leaves were falling 
the Graham party left Arran, but it was not 
until November's blasts had made the forest 
bare that Philip returned to Devonshire. Wal- 
ter Graham and he were touring through the 
wilds of Ross-shire and Inverness, and despite 
unsettled weather they enjoyed visiting their 
blue lochs and pine-woods. 

Happy, and momentous too, was Philip's 
sojourn with his friends, and they did not 
separate until he made them all promise that 
they would spend Christmas at Fairley Hall ; 
a promise which the old lady and her family 
faithfully kept. And very cheerful was the 
gathering in the old mansion-house on Christ- 
mas-eve. It had been greatly improved since 
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summer, and the winter-garden was like a little 
picture of fairy-land. Mrs. Williams was in her 
element, and as she conducted Mrs. Graham to 
her room, she said, with a low curtsy, *Ah, 
ma'am, this is like the old days back again.' 

There was a change in the rectory: the 
clergyman had died, and the Reverend Mr. 
Lovewood, Emily Walton's husband, was ap- 
pointed in his place. Of course the society of 
his cousins was a pleasant acquisition to Philip, 
and better still, Mr. Lovewood was a faithful 
servant of his Divine Master. In him Philip 
found a wise counsellor, and one who was 
always anxious to aid and promote any scheme 
of usefulness which he might suggest All the 
poor and aged people at Fairley were re- 
membered on Christmas morning, and in the 
afternoon the children assembled in the school- 
room, where a liberal entertainment was pre- 
pared for them. Afterwards they received 
appropriate gifts from a Christmas-tree, about 
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the arrangements of which Mrs. Lovewood, 
Philip, and one or two others, had been busily 
engaged. By and bye all the party adjourned 
to the lawn in front of the mansion-house, and 
there the children romped to their hearts' con- 
tent When Philip appeared among them, with 
Mrs. Graham leaning on his arm, he was heartily 
cheered ; and those who watched his handsome 
countenance might observe a peaceful expres- 
sion there, to which it had long been a stranger. 
Everything had a new interest now, for the true 
light was shining on his soul, and, realizing that 
he was ' not his own, but bought with a price,' 
he earnestly desired to * spend and be spent' in 
the blessed Saviour's cause. 

Christmas- day passed very pleasantly; but 
as in life's history sad thoughts often intrude 
themselves at a joyous season, we believe that 
Philip was sometimes thinking of a sunny after- 
noon in Naples, only 'one short year ago.* 
Marie de Tours was then the happiest of the 
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Christmas party, and now he shuddered as he 
pictured her a nun in a dismal convent Sad 
memories, however, are best unspoken, and 
the listener g^ows weary over stories of the 
past 

A life of active service, seeking to help others, 
and to do good to all around him, was Philip's 
aim ; and if grateful hearts and the widow's 
blessing be deemed rewards, then was he amply 
recompensed. We need scarcely be told that 
the Grahams entered warmly into all his plans, 
while the old lady's kind words made her a 
welcome visitor in the cottage homes. 

The short winter-days speeded happily on, 
and not until Annie Graham gathered the first 
bunch of snowdrops did the party at Fairley 
realize that spring had come again. Philip was 
in no hurry to part with his * newly-found kins- 
folk,' for that was the title which he jestingly 
applied to the Grahams ; and when the ominous 
appearance of packing-boxes betokened their de- 
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parture, he insisted on detaining his elder cousin 
John. The latter had no business cares to 
plead, and as the genial air of Devonshire 
was well adapted for delicate lungs, the poiiit 
was settled. 





CHAPTER XL 

PHILIP REVISITS WIESBADEN AND FINDS 

AN OLD FRIEND. 

HEN Philip Walton's horizon was 
growing brighter, an old friend 
whom we have not mentioned lately- 
seemed to be falling into deeper troubles. Few 
and far between were Sidney Harvey's letters, 
and at length their contents became so unsatis- 
factory and mysterious that Philip dreaded to 
receive them. Pecuniary difficulties evidently 
depressed him, and from time to time he gave 
hints of a darker misery. Once or twice Philip 
sent him money, and while thanking him warmly 
for his generosity, he begged him to discontinue 
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his gifts, adding, ' No money can stem the tide 
of my misfortunes/ 

Notwithstanding the cold calculating age in 
which we live, there is often a lasting bond in 
school friendships, especially where the affec- 
tion has been mutual. Philip was warmly 
attached to Harvey, and longed to comfort him, 
but in what way he knew not. Often did he 
wish that the Lord would open his poor friend's 
eyes, and that He would graciously lead him to 
the only source of true comfort. After carefully 
considering the matter, Philip determined to 
visit Harvey, and thereby to learn the real state 
.of his affairs ; and in little more than a year 
after his return from Naples he found himself 
quietly pacing the handsome bridge at Basle. 
On going to Harvey's house he learned that the^ 
family were from home, and that they were 
then residing at Wiesbaden. Very few of 
Philip's old friends now lived at Basle, and any 
information which he gleaned about the Har- 
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veys was vague and unsatisfactory. To pro- 
ceed to Wiesbaden then was the only alternative, 
and on the way thither he spent a few days at 
Heidelberg. Whilst there he naturally revisited 
his favourite walks, wandering round the castle, 
and admiring the scenery as of old, but with 
this difference, that in it all he now traced his 
heavenly Father's handiwork. 

By and bye he hastened onwards, and on a 
sultry July evening, after hours of railway 
travelling, a good dinner and a siesta, he was 
walking in the Kursaal Gardens at Wiesbaden. 
The moon shed its pale light over a fairy-like 
scene, the air was scented with the fragrance 
of the lime-trees and orange-blossom, and all 
around one heard the busy hum of voices. Gay 
and varied were the costumes of the groups 
which flitted past. Some sauntered in the gar- 
dens, while others were hurrying to the gaming- 
tables, and a few were lounging in the refresh- 
ment-room, or smoking and drinking their ca^^ 
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noir below the trees outside. A sudden im- 
pulse induced Philip to go into the gambling- 
room, and for a time he stood silently watching 
the eager faces of the players/ Old men and 
women, with young girls and youths, all mingled 
in the throng, but there was no joyous expres- 
sion in the youthful faces ; on the contrary, every 
countenance wore a haggard, anxious look. One 
lady in particular attracted Philip's notice. She 
was attired in white muslin, while a gay shawl 
of crimson crape was thrown over her shoulders, 
and the toilet was completed by a black hat 
with white feathers. Discontented and forbid- 
ding was the expression which this German- 
looking lady's features wore, and at times a 
scornful smile flitted across her face, which was 
no longer young. Philip observed that she 
played deeply, her hand trembled a little, and 
at last her pale face g^ew almost livid with 
excitement. Can that eager player be Meta 
Harvey ? was a question which more than once 
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suggested itself to Philip, and if so, he thought 
she is sadly changed. Half an hour afterwards 
he was quietly smoking in the gardens ; many 
of the pleasure-seekers had retired, and wander- 
ing away from the Kursaal he stood by the side 
of a beautiful lake. 

Presently the lady whom we have described 
hurried towards the spot, and after casting one 
or two furtive glances around her, she suddenly 
stopped in front of Philip. 

Just then the moon shone out from behind a 
cloud, and as the light fell upon the lady's face,. 
Philip felt persuaded that the wife of his old 
friend was standing before him. Holding out 
his hand, he said, ' Am I right in supposing that 
you are Mrs. Harvey?' 

* Yes ; I am that unhappy woman/ she replied 
in bitter tones. 

A foreboding of evil, with a sad suspicion of 
its cause, passed through Philip's mind, but he 
said kindly, ' I fear that you are in trouble.' 
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* Trouble 1' she exclaimed, interrupting him 
with a mocking laugh, that grated harshly on 
the ear, * I am ruined ; you watched me at the 
gaming-tables to-night, and I tell you that I 
staked my all, and have lost that^ and more;' 

Philip was silent, and, coming closer to him, 
she continued eagerly, 'Mr. Walton, I know 
that you are a kind-hearted man, and, although 
Sidney never told me, I believe that you gjave 
him money lately. I have not a penny in the 
world; the last farthing which my husband gave 
me for our necessary wants is gone, and I dare 
not tell him that it was lost at play.' Then, 
laying her hand on his arm, she whispered, *0h, 
for the sake of old and happier times, will you 
help me?' 

Moved by an appeal so humiliating, Philip 
answered gravely, ' Mrs. Harvey, I am ready to 
be of any service to you ; but I grieve to find 
that concealment is practised between you and 
Harvey. Far better to tell him all, and to 
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strive to keep out of temptation'is way in 
future/ 

* Ah ! your advice comes too late ; I cannot 
stop playing.' 

* Don't say you cannot And why make your- 
self miserable, and break poor Harvey's heart ?* 

* He has complained of me to you, then ?' she 
said inquiringly. 

* No ; he never breathed a word on the sub- 
ject ; but the sad tone of his letters made me 
fear that there was something wrong.' Then, 
speaking gently, Philip added, 'Forgive me, 
Mrs. Harvey, when I take the privilege of an 
old friend, and entreat you, for the sake of your 
husband and your dear little children, to make 
one brave effort, and to resist this evil practice. 
And I believe, indeed you do not require me to 
tell you, that Harvey's warm approval and a 
happy home will be more than a reward.' 

* You do not know,' she answered in ironical 
tones; 'but things are changed now, the romance 
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of early days is gone, and I sometimes think/ 
she added carelessly, ' that my husband hates 
me/ 

* Hush 1' Philip said ; ' you cannot believe that;* 
then he continued very earnestly, 'you love 
your children, and I wish you to answer this 
question, Have you realized that one day they 
may make the sad discovery that their mother 
is a gambler ?* 

She started at this plain speaking; but the 
lines in her face grew less hard, while she 
answered evasively, * I believe that you are a 
true friend, and I know that I acted wrongly in 
leaving Carl, my youngest boy, to-night. He 
is ill, and when I rose to go out his little sad 
face almost made me relent ; but you see my 
husband was from home, and the hope of win- 
ning money overcame all other feelings.* 

With a deep sigh over a case which seemed 
so hopeless, Philip asked, ' When does Harvey 
return ?' 
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' I believe he is at home now ; he went to 
Schwalbach, which you know is only some 
miles from here, this morning, and he intended 
to return in the evening/ 

'It is late/ remarked Philip, looking at his 
watch, * and if you will allow me to accompany 
you home, I shall see your husband.' 

'Very well,* was Mrs. Harvey's reply, and she 
looked pleased, then turning towards him she 
added, somewhat abruptly, * Remember, not a 
word about where you saw me to-night/ 

* You have nothing to fear,' he said gravely ; 
' I have no wish to make mischief, or to vex my 
old friend/ 

While they were walking homewards, Philip 
slipped some money into his companion's hands, 
saying, as he did so, * Take this, Mrs. Harvey, 
remembering that it is for yourself and your 
children ; and I earnestly pray that you may 
be kept from entering those hateful gambling- 
rooms again/ 
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'Thank you; you are very kind/ she mur- 
mured quietly, and the rest of their walk was . 
continued in silence. 

On reaching the pretty little house which the 
Harveys occupied, Philip saw his old friend 
standing in the door-way, and even in the im- 
perfect light he was startled by the change in 
his appearance. Without recognising Philip, 
who was standing in the background, he darted 
an angry scowl towards his wife, exclaiming, 
* Out again, and your child ill ; perhaps dying, 
for aught you care !* 

No excuses were offered, and with a defiant 
glance Mrs. Harvey was passing into the house, 
when, turning suddenly 'round, she said, 'Do 
you not see that Mr. Walton is with me ?' 

* Walton! my old friend!* he said, grasping his 
hand; *come along, and welcome.* Then, mur- 
muring a half-apology for his former ebullition 
of temper, he pleaded that he was not well, and 
that he felt miserably anxious about his boy. 
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By and bye they sat down to supper ; and 
although Harvey tried to make things pass 
pleasantly, there were constant jarrings, and it 
was only too evident that between the unfortu- 
nate couple there was a total want of trust 

As soon as his wife retired, Harvey said> 
* Come, Walton, let us have our pipes, and you 
will entertain me as of old.' 

The early morning hours found the friends 
still talking. Harvey joked and laughed, but 
his mirth sounded hollow, and it seemed as if 
he dreaded to speak of the misery that was 
written in every line of his care-worn face. 
Politics, the improvements at Fairley Hall, and 
the literature of the day, were all discussed. 
Old friends were mutually inquired about, and 
at length, after a pause, Philip said frankly, * I 
ought to tell you that I have renounced the 
infidel sentiments in which I once boasted, and 
now I joyfully confess my belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity.* Here he was interrupted by a 
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cold sneer, but taking no notice, he continued 
more earnestly, 'Believe me, Harvey, I never 
knew true happiness or rest until now, and I 
would gladly give all that I possess to see you, 
and all in whom I am interested, partakers of 
the same blessed faith/ 

Moved by his fervour, Harvey answered : 
*Come, you are the best fellow I know, but 
don't expect me to adopt puerile notions at 
this time of day; no, no, I will stand to my 
colours, be what they may. You certainly are 
an exception, but hitherto we deemed relig^ion 
to be only fit for ascetics and old women.* 

*God grant that you may think differently 
some day,' was Philip's answer ; and rising to 
take leave, he added, 'Another time I shall tell 
you how my darkness was changed into light, 
and remember that in whatever way we differ, 
you may always count me your friend.* 

Poor Harvey wrung his hand without speaks 
ing, and as the door closed behind Philip, he 
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did not hear the bitter groans that told their 
tale of agony. Alas ! his wife's gambling was 
notorious ! Her private fortune was gone, and 
again and again had she obtained money on 
false pretences from her husband to satisfy her 
miserable craving. At one time she used to 
win large sums, but ' fate,' as she termed it, was 
now against her, and she invariably lost Still 
she played on, and so low had she sunk in vice, 
that she sold the greater part of her jewels, in 
order to supply herself with funds. 

Wiesbaden was certainly an unsuitable place 
for one who had Mrs. Harvey's propensities, but 
its waters were recommended for the little in- 
valid, and Harvey hoped that his wife's love for 
her boy might overcome the evil for a time. 
During the first few weeks she nursed the child 
most tenderly; but alas! temptation came, and, 
too weak to resist its power, she again found 
her way to the gambling-rooms. 

After the yisit which we have described, poor 
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little Carl Harvey grew rapidly worse, and his 
mother never left him. Once or twice, when 
Philip found her watching by the sufferer's bed- 
side, and knowing from her tearful gaze that 
her heart was softened, he tried to lead her 
thoughts to Christ the heavenly Comforter ; but 
it seemed as if her heart were shut against the 
entrance of the truth, for, spurning his words 
almost rudely, she said, 'I have no belief in 
religion ;. and don't speak to me of a world be- 
yond the grave. Nay, nay, I am weary of 
existence^ and annihilation is all I ask, or hope 
for.' 

A most miserable confession ! and Philip felt 
that to talk to her was useless ; but the gate of 
prayer is always open, and into his Father's 
listening ear he poured her sad story, and 
pleaded the poor unhappy woman's cause. 

Harvey's two elder children, who were bright 
intelligent little things, became extremely fond 
of Philip, and observing that they enjoyed 
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listening to a story, and that one of them was 
learning to read, he gave to each of them a 
New Testament. Harvey made no objection 
to the gifts, but when Philip ventured to talk to 
himself about religion, his manner became con- 
strained, and he invariably changed the subject. 
Most unsatisfactory, then, was the renewal of 
this old school-friendship. Harvey had grown 
more sarcastic and morose, and at times there 
was an unnatural excitement in his manner, 
while Philip observed that he drank wine too 
freely. His companions were men of low tastes, 
and their society was so uncongenial to Philip, 
that at length he resolved to bid adieu to Wies- 
baden* 

The two friends parted sadly, but with mutual 
good feeling, and at Philip's request Harvey 
faithfully promised that on his return to Basle 
he would place his little boys at a Protestant 
boarding - school Their baby brother was 
dying, and while Philip bent over the suffering 
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child, he could not help realizing the goodness 
of God in taking him early unto Himselt 

A thick mist was hanging over Wiesbaden, 
concealing the tops of its houses, as Philip drove 
away to Biebrich ; but as he neared his desti- 
nation, the sun's rays shone out, the mist dis- 
appeared, and, rejoicing in the surrounding 
brightness, he was reminded of the clear light of 
the gospel dispelling from man's mind the dark- 
ness of infidelity and error. The quiet of that 
evening was spent in humble thanksgiving for 
his own enlightenment, and in earnest breath- 
ings unto Heaven for the welfare of others. The 
fate of the poor Harveys lay heavily on hi^ 
heart, and as he reflected on the sad results of 
infidelity, Grod revealed to him more forcibly 
than before the dark ' pit from which he himself 
had been dug/ 




CHAPTER XII. 

A STORY OF, CONVENT LIFE. 

(RAVELLERS seldom speak in glow- 
ing terms of Cologne, and except 
for the beauty of its cathedral, they 
do not care to linger in the city ; but in Philip's ' 
mind it was pleasantly associated with old 
school -days, and also with memories of his 
father. And shortly after leaving Wiesbaden, 
and resting for a few days at Biebrich and 
Coblentz, he enjoyed renewing acquaintance 
with all the well- remembered places. Impelled 
by a restless spirit, he went out about daybreak 
one morning, and after wandering for some 

M 
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hours, he found himself in the old cathedral, 
listening to a magnificent Mass which the 
grand organ was then pealing forth. When 
the music ceased, he remained quietly admiring 
the architecture, and glancing round he saw 
only a few strangers, who seemed to be simi> 
larly occupied, and one or two peasants who 
were devoutly telling their beads, or gazing at 
the representations of our Saviour and the 
Virgin Mary. 

Half an hour might have slipped away, while 
memory was busy retracing past scenes. At 
length Philip was roused from his reverie by 
overhearing parts of a conversation which was 
carried on in English, and which evidently had 
reference to the Church of Rome. The party 
was at a little distance, but glancing towards 
the gentleman who was speaking, he fancied 
that he might be a Protestant clergyman. A 
tall lady in mourning stood near him, and a 
little in front of her there was another lady and 
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a gentleman, whom, to his infinite surprise, 
Philip discovered to be no less personages than 
Mr. Rayburn and his sister. They did not ob- 
serve him, and scarcely had he time to recover 
from his mingled feelings of wonder and plea- 
sure, when a third lady appeared, and, turning 
towards the clergyman, she said, in answer to 
his remarks, ' I love the music of those fine old 
Masses, but my heart shudders at the empty 
forms of Romanism, knowing how its votaries 
are misled.' The last speaker was partly con- 
cealed by a pillar, but something in her tones 
awoke a chord of memory, and a wild hope 
flashed through Philip's mind. We live not 
in an age of miracles, nor is the convent wont 
to set her captives free ! And yet full of eager 
expectation Philip hurried towards the group. 
One glance at the lady who had spoken was 
enough, for it revealed the well-remembered 
features of Marie de Tours! Great joy often 
lacks words to express itself, and after the sur- 
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prised exclamation, 'Marie!' Philip stood silently 
wondering. But a bright smile from Marie soon 

re-assured him, and holding out her hand she 

• 

said, as quietly as if they had parted yesterday, 
' Yes, it is I, Mr. Walton ; I have left the con- 
vent,* and raising her eyes to his she added, * I 
am now a Protestant.' 

' Thank God for thatl Philip said fervently. 

A deep blush crimsoned the young girl's 
cheeks at these words, and the earnest gaze 
which met his seemed to say, 'You were not 
wont to speak thus reverently/ 

'I need not ask if you are well,' Philip added, 
his voice falling into the old friendly tones, 
' but I am impatient to hear all that has hap- 
pened. How is the Countess ? and where are 
you living?' 

' I am in Cologne now,' Marie said, with an 
archness of manner which sounded strangely 
familiar to him, 'and mamma is in Paris. I 
\eh her a few days ago for the purpose of 
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accompanying Monsieur and Madame R6nd in 
a tour through Germany and Prussia.' Marie 
was longing to tell her story, and to hear 
Philip's in return, but with a perversity common 
to our nature, she talked about indifferent 
matters, and as Philip listened, he only knew 
that she was speaking to him, and that a bright 
waking dream was realized. At length Marie 
remembered her friends, and turning hastily 
round, she found that they had moved on to 
another part of the cathedral. 

* Will you come and let me introduce you to 
Monsieur and Madame R^nd?' she said to 
Philip. * I think you will like them ; and I 
declare I am forgetting our old friends the 
Raybums — they are here too. It is all so 
strange: I met them yesterday, and I meet 
you to-day.' 

In a few minutes all the party were chatting 
pleasantly; the Rayburns were delighted to 
meet Philip again, and Mr. Raybum declared 
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that the whole thing was like a renewal of 
old times. By and bye Miss Raybum and 
Madame R6n6 exchanged significailt glances, 
and the latter said, turning to Marie, * Made- 
moiselle de Tours, we are going to take a walk ; 
but as I know you feel the heat oppressive^ 
perhaps you had better rest here for a little 
time.' 

' Let us seat ourselves in yonder cool comer, 
where the sunbeams do not penetrate,' observed 
Philip, taking for granted that he was included 
in the arrangement. 

Marie gracefully, and we believe not unwill- 
ingly, accepted both suggestions. Presently 
the hum of voices ceased, and looking from the 
place where she sat towards the spacious door- 
way, Marie saw only an aged peasant kneeling 
before a crucifix, and apparently engaged in 
earnest prayer. 

Philip and she sat silently for a few minutes. 
Neither had any feelings of constraint, and 
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only a delicious sensation of rest stole over 
them. When Philip first saw Marie, he could 
not divest himself of an oindefined fear that 
there might be priests in her train, and he had 
visions of her being again incarcerated. But 
the bright fearless glance which accompanied 
the words, 'I am now a Protestant/ set his 
mind at rest. At length he turned towards her, 
saying, with the old trustful smile which she 
remembered, ' Marie, this is all so like a dream, 
and yet I know it is real. It seems enough to 
have you sitting here ; but I am longing to have 
the mystery solved.' 

* I shall tell you everything,' she replied, ' and 
I don't feel that I am in a dream, for after 
leaving the convent I believed that we should 
meet again.' 

^ Faith is good, but what do you say, fair 
lady, to one who never went beyond hoping?^ 

A happy smile and a little shake of her head 
were Marie's answers. She then said quietly^ 
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' The convent story is grave in some parts, but 
my sojourn there was God's way of opening my 
eyes to the errors of Romanism.' 

'Then, dear Marie, we must praise our 
heavenly Father for bringing much good out 
of evil. I too have changed since we parted, 
and the sceptic you once knew now understands 
and loves the simple religion of Jesus.' 

There was a pause ; and Marie said warmly, 
while the tears stood in her eyes, 'Oh, I am so 
glad ! I want to tell you,' she continued, 'how 
Jesus shed His full clear light on my soul, and 
showed me that He alone could wash away my 
sins. — Did you ever hear of me after I entered 
the convent ?* she asked. 

' No, I only knew that you had become a 
black-robed nun, who was not allowed to write 
to her own mother ; and I feared that convent 
discipline must either change you into a cold 
inanimate being resembling yonder statue 
facing us, or perhaps (and the last idea seemed 
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the truest) that you were unhappy, and that 
you often pined for your home and your 
friends/ 

' The nun's story must speak for itself, then,' 
she said, with a smile, 'and when you grow 
weary of the recital, pray stop me.' 
* Trfes-bien, mademoiselle ; commencez.' 
' My reception at the convent was intended 
to be kind, but the reverend Mother, " la bonne 
Mfere Ang^lique," as they called her, disap- 
pointed me greatly. I expected to be asso- 
ciated with one who was tender and womanly 
in her feelings, but instead of sympathy I found 
only coldness and austerity, a person using 
set religious phrases, and turning any betrayal 
of sentiment into ridicule. It was believed in 
the convent that the reverend Mother had 
known many kinds of sorrow in her early days. 
A gentleman residing in Normandy, whose 
property adjoined her father's, was said to have 
engaged her affections, and afterwards he de- 
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serted her on some false pretext, choosing a 
fairer bride. The cruel blight turned the poor 
woman's heart to stone, and her life in the 
Italian convent had not proved a solace. She 
found that jarrings, petty jealousies, ay, and 
bitter heart-burnings, were only too common 
among the Sisterhood. Alas! it needs some- 
thing else than a convent's iron gratings and its 
massive walls to exclude the world from the 
human heart, and nothing but the indwelling 
grace of God can give true rest and peace. — 
But I did not intend to preach. Suffice it to 
say, that from the first my own experiences in 
convent life disappointed all former dreams. 
Many of the nuns shocked me by their frivolity 
and want of refinement, while others who were 
famed for their sanctity looked weary and 
miserable. Self-denial was their motto, and 
yet it pained me to notice that the daily prac- 
tice of that virtue gave them no true peace. 
You know 1 am naturally social, but except at 
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stated times nuns are not allowed to converse. 
In the evening we made clothes for the poor, 
and while thus occupied, a book describing the 
virtues of some patron saint was read aloud. 
Before vespers a few minutes of recreation were 
permitted, and then might be heard a very 
Babel of tongues. Subjects of the most trivial 
nature were discussed. At one time the eccen- 
tricities of a fat priest, who acted as one of our 
confessors, were held up for derision, or again 
the conduct of some Sister who had made her- 
self unpopular was criticised, and often severely 
censured, by the not too amiable group. Is 
this the result of withdrawal from the world ? 
was frequently my mental question at these 
times, and I groaned over the fatal delusion 
which led me to expect that I should breathe 
the very air of heaven within a convent. But I 
did not despair of attaining holiness by good 
works; and vigils and self-imposed penances 
were performed by me with untiring diligence. 
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* At length one of the priests, a grave, intel- 
lectual-looking man, whose sad face betokened 
a sadder history, observed my pale looks, and 
warning me not to injure my health, he sug- 
gested to the reverend Mother that I should be 
allowed a little more garden, exercise. But she 
haughtily refused to gfrant me her permission, 
and it seemed as if she considered that human 
pity was sinful, for she ordered that I should 
change my confessor. And instead of having 
the spiritual advice of a kind friend, who 
seemed intuitively to understand my longings 
after holiness, and who sympathized with me 
in the frequent failure of my efforts, she placed 
me under the care of the other priest, to whom 
I previously alluded, and whose coarseness and 
levity of manner always disgusted me. About 
this time I discovered the Lady-Superior's love 
of exercising her power, and I also gathered 
from a few circumstances, which are too trivial 
to relate, that with her I was no favourite. 
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There was another Sister in the convent to 
whom the reverend Mother evinced no good- 
will. She was a young English girl, called 
Sister Winifred, and whose real name I after- 
wards discovered to be Annie Clair. Her beauty 
and gentleness completely won my heart ; but 
she was very delicate, and a hectic flush on her 
cheeks, as well as a distressing cough, plainly 
told that her days on earth were numbered. 
Sister Winifred and I did not meet until after 
I had been several weeks in the convent, and 
the calm, sweet expression of her countenance 
is indelibly written on my memory. I was 
desired to make a garland of flowers to de- 
corate the Virgin's shrine, and while busy 
gathering roses and myrtle blossoms, Winifred 
came into the garden leaning on the arm of one 
of the older nuns. A love of flowers was our 
common attraction. I told her what I was 
doing, and she remained until I had finished 
the garland. We went into the chapel together, 
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and as I placed the exquisite flowers at the feet 
of the Virgin, Winifred pointed to a painting of 
the Saviour on the cross, saying in an earnest 
whisper, " I would rather have the garland there ; 
Jesus demands our first homage." I was parti- 
cularly struck by her words, and from that day 
we were friends. So close, indeed, became our 
friendship, that the Lady-Superior upbraided me 
sharply, saying that intimacies were prohibited 
among the Sisterhood, and she added, in her 
coldest tones, ''You ought to know. Sister 
Marie, that earthly affection is unbefitting in 
one who is the destined Bride of Christ" 

' Coming events, however, decreed that Sister 
Winifred and I should be more together than 
the reverend Mother once intended. It was 
whispered in the convent that the English nun's 
religion was tainted by heresy, and frequent 
penance was enforced upon her. One morning 
we were told that she suffered from an attack 
of pleurisy, and none wondered, knowing that 
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on the previous day she had been ordered to 
walk round the cloisters with naked feet, and 
afterwards to pass an hour prostrate before the 
Virgin in meditation upon her merits. The nun 
who generally attended to Sister Winifred 
during any attack of illness gfrew weary of the 
repeated task, and she suggested to the reverend 
Mother that I ought to take her place. This 
proposal was at first rejected, but on discovering 
my capabilities of nursing, the Lady-Superior 
somewhat ungraciously consented. Not, how- 
ever, without giving me strict injunctions to 
maintain perfect silence in the sick-room, and 
telling me that the slightest infringement of 
this rule would be punished by severe dis- 
cipline. I look back even now with . a sad 
pleasure to the sick-room of that sweet girl. 
And not all the saintly legends with which 
they crammed us in the convent could exem- 
plify a more Christ-like character than Sister 
Winifred, as she lay ripening for heaven. Like 
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a feeble taper her light was waning, but, thank 
God ! it did not go out before first casting a ray 
of heaven's light across my dark and troubled 
path. 

'The two priests and the reverend Mother 
paid occasional visits to the invalid, but as her 
sufferings increased, the latter resigned her 
almost entirely to my care. Her great weak- 
ness made conversation impossible, so that I 
was not tempted to disobedience. But a bright 
smile always rewarded my efforts to relieve her, 
and she sometimes pointed upwards, while I 
caught the whispered words, " I shall soon be 
at home with Jesus." One day when feeling a 
little stronger, she took my hands saying, 
"Marie, I have been praying that Jesus may 
teach you the right way; we are in error here." 
" Do tell me," I asked (forgetting in my earnest- 
ness the reverend Mother's command), "what 
gives you such peace, far more than penance, 
or a hundred prayers to our blessed Lady ever 
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brought to me?" For a moment the face of the 
dying nun was lighted up with an unearthly- 
radiance, and in a clear voice she answered, 
" Jesus only." 

' " I used to think," said I, " that I loved my 
Saviour, but since coming here my heart is full 
of rebellious thoughts, and at times the way to 
heaven seems very dark " Here Sister Winifred 
drew a small pocket-Bible from her bosom, and 
kissing me, she said, " Dear Marie, you are my 
kindest friend, and I leave this Protestant Bible 
to you, because it is a priceless gift. Read it 
in secret, and never part with it, remembering 
that its perusal led me to look away from self 
and from self-righteous works, and to rest my 
soul on Jesus." I slipped the treasured volume 
into my pocket, but it was not until after the 
dying Sister had exchanged her convent cell 
with its carpetless floor for the glories of the 
New Jerusalem, that I found an opportunity of 
opening it Her death was a real sorrow to 

1^ 
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me. Far removed from all whom I loved, I 
often craved for one kind word, and now the 
only voice which gave it to me was for ever 
hushed. After a long day of fasting I retired 
to my dormitory, feeling weary and dispirited, 
and before trying to sleep on a hard pallet, I 
took Sister Winifred's Bible from its hiding- 
place. On the title-page was written "To 
Annie Clair, from her affectionate father," and 
then followed the date and the name of a par- 
sonage in Herefordshire. Dear Annie's father 
was evidently a Protestant clergyman, and 
hers was apparently the not uncommon case of 
a daughter who had been perverted to the 
Romish faith, and, probably to the gfrief of her 
friends, she had taken the veil. Nuns are sup- 
posed to bury their past life in oblivion, and 
the gentle Sister never told me her story, I 
only gathered from occasional hints that she 
once knew a happy home, and when we were 
conversing about heaven her face used to 
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brighten as she said, " Ah ! what happiness our 
Saviour is preparing for us there ; a glorious 
meeting-place with those we love, and no bitter 
partings afterwards 1" 

' For a few minutes I could not help weeping, 
and as I tried to imagine poor Annie's history, 
thoughts of my dear lost home crowded into 
memory. At length I began to turn over the 
leaves of the Bible, as if at random, and in 
doing so my eyes lighted on these words of 
Jesus, " Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
Oh, let us never say that anything happens by 
chance, for I believe that in each event God 
has a loving purpose, and that evening He sent 
the message which my soul needed. It roused 
me from despair, and raising my eyes to heaven 
I simply prayed, *' Holy Saviour, I desire to 
come to Thee ; all around is dark, but do Thou 
give me light." 

' When I had finished, a heavenly calm stole 
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over me, and refreshing sleep revived my weary 
frame. After that night I always carried the 
precious volume concealed in my dress, and 
every spare moment was spent in its perusal 
In the clear light of the Gospel, my religion 
seemed a groping in the dark. I shuddered at 
what now appeared to be only Popish supersti- 
tion, and yet the lessons of childhood held a 
certain sway, for I often asked myself the ques- 
tion, " Can the simple teaching of Jesus be in- 
deed the true way to heaven ?" Hopes, fears, 
and unbelief struggled in my breast, and I found 
no lasting comfort 

'At length, one morning, between sleeping 
and waking, thoughts of sin weighed heavily 
upon me, and my pillow was wet with tears, 
when suddenly a pale soft light seemed to steal 
into the room, and rising before me I saw a 
glorious picture of our Saviour on the Cross. 
His countenance beamed upon me with ineffable 
love, and I heard a voice, in silvery accents, say- 
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ing, " I was wounded for your transgressions, 
I was bruised for your iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of your peace was upon me, and with my 
stripes you are healed." When the voice ceased 
I felt as if my cheeks were fanned by a breath 
of summer air, and I awoke saying, "The penalty 
of sin is paid ; I have nothing to do, for Christ 
has done it all." Looking around me, I saw 
only the dreary room, with its iron bed and a 
single chair. Rain pattered dismally on the 
window, but my heart was filled with gladness, 
and I knew that Jesus had borne my sins away. 
* All that day my mind was kept in perfect 
peace, being stayed upon its God, and before 
going to the daily routine of duty I read the 
beautiful passage in Isaiah which had comforted 
me in my dream. Irksome now, and devoid of 
meaning, conventual life appeared, as well as 
many of the services in the Romish Church. 
Confession was especially distasteful to me, and 
I considered absolution pronounced by a priest 
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to be a solemn mockery. I was fulfilling the 
year of my noviciate, but I felt that to take the 
veil was impossible^ while to escape from it 
seemed utterly hopeless. 

' By and bye my saving knowledge, or heresy, 
as Bible doctrine was termed in the convent, 
became known, and I dare not tell you of the 
penance ay, the cruel tortur^ which was in- 
flicted to induce me to recant Sometimes, 
during an attack of ficuntness, I believed that 
death was going to set me free, but Christ's 
presence was with me in the darkest hour, and 
I realized His gfracious promise, '* As thy day, 
so shall thy strength be." 




CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW AN OLD WOMAN CIRCUMVENTS THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. 

NE evening a French nun drew me 
aside, and pointing towards a room 
where the Lady- Superior and a 
priest were sitting, she said, "Sister Marie, I 
overheard them plotting to send you away from 
this place, and I think you are going to a convent 
where the rules are even more strict than ours." 
'My informant was an amiable girl, whose 
veracity I could trust, and there were tears in 
her eyes as she implored me to give up my new 
opinions. I thanked her warmly, but said that 
they were " dearer to me than life." Her face 
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gfrew very pale as she whispered, "Oh, beware ; 
you know not what you are doing ; for I tell 
you that life itself has been sacrificed for the 
welfare of our holy Church." I did not sleep 
that night, and its hours were spent in earnest 
prayer. 

'Next morning there was an unwonted stir in 
the convent, for we were anticipating the im- 
portant ceremony of one of our Sisterhood 
taking the veil. A number of strangers and 
priests were expected to be in chapel, and 
afterwards the priests were to visit the convent. 
During the forenoon the reverend Mother called 
me into her room, and, turning to me, she said, 
" I presume, Sister Marie, that you have seen a 
novice taking her final vows ?" I replied that 
I had witnessed the ceremony on one or two 
occasions. "You cannot have that privilege 
to-day," she remarked in stern tones, "for a 
heretic would be out of place at so holy a 
scene." Then, abruptly changing the subject. 
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she said, " By the way, you know how to bake, 
for I remember seeing you make a cake for 
Sister Winifred ; and I desire you to prepare as 
quickly as possible a few tea-cakes, and have 
them ready for me on my return from chapel. 
Several priests," she added, ''will partake of 
refreshments in my room." 

* Silently bowing, in token of obedience, I left 
the room, feeling relieved, and not a little 
amused, at the uovel task to which I had been 
deputed. It reminded me of happy home days, 
when, in a playful mood, I used to don the 
housekeeper's apron, and assist in making, or 
sometimes in spoiling, her cakes and pastry. 
Sister Ad^le, the French nun, who spoke to me 
the previous evening, was ailing that day, so 
the reverend Mother desired her to remain with 
me, while the rest of the household went to 
chapel. As the cake-making was nearly com- 
pleted, my companion grew faint, and com- 
plained of the heat of the room, so, after giving 
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her a little milk and water, I persuaded her to 
retire to her dormitory, which was in a remote 
part of the convent She had been absent for 
some time, and I was carrying the cakes to 
the Lady-Superior's room, when a knock at the 
outer door startled me greatly. A few minutes 
elapsed before my trembling fingers removed 
the bolt and bar, and turned the heavy key. 
Then, peeping shyly through the half-open 
door, I discovered that a white>-haired jpriest, 
wearing blue spectacles, was standing outside. 
"You are not at chapel; are you alone, my 
daughter?" he said inquiringly. "Yes," I re- 
plied ; "at least, there is only another Sister at 
home, and she is ill'' 

*0n hearing my answer, the priest entered, 
and closing the door very gently, he led me 
into th^ nearest room, and bade me be seated 
He then took off his hat and spectacles, and, 
finally, on removing his white hair, which proved 
to be a wig, I nearly fainted with joy to see that 
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it was not a priest, but my dear old nurse, who 
stood before me 1 ''You dear old woman ; how 
is this ?" I exclaimed. But, placing her fingers 
on my lips, she said, " Hush, my child ; let us 
speak in whispers. I hoped to find you alone 
to-day, for I have been watching the train of 
nuns going into chapel, and I did not recognise 
your sweet face among them. I see that you 
are not happy," she added quickly. I sighed, 
and shook my head, then, taking her hands, I 
asked eagerly after my mother. "Ah, poor 
lady, her heart is broken," she replied ; " and 
no wonder, seeing that she has only received 
one letter from you!*' "Only one letter!" I 
murmured, " and I have written dozens ; but 
the letters here are always read, and I suspect 
they are sometimes burned." 

* Here the good woman's eyes fiashed fire, and 
coming nearer to me, she whispered, " Listen to 
me, darling, for I have planned your escape." 

* My escape I * thought I, * can such happiness 
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be possible ? and for an instant I felt that to 
run away was an ignominious thing ; but sud- 
denly remembering that I was no longer a 
Roman Catholic, I realized that God might in 
this way be sending a gracious answer to my 
prayers ; and after a pause I said anxiously, 
" Tell me, nurse, how I am to proceed.'* 

* " You see," she replied, " that I am di^^ised 
as a French priest," and, drawing a bundle from 
under her cloak, she added, '' here is a similar 
costume for you, and dressed in it you may 
pass unsuspected out of the lodge-gate along 
with me.'* 

* In other circumstances I would have laughed 
at the good woman's ingenuity, but too pre- 
carious for mirth was my present situation; 
and in an incalculably short space of time the 
wan-looking nun was transformed into a dimi- 
nutive priest, whose meagpre face betokened 
days and nights of fasting. Very quietly we 
closed the door, lest we might disturb Sister 
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Ad^le's slumbers, and with a palpitating heart I 
passed the chapel, where the Hallelujah Chorus, 
bursting from the deep organ and the united 
voices of priests, nuns, and choristers, told me 
that the ceremony was over, and warned us to 
hasten onwards. On reaching the lodge we 
found that the porter and his wife were at 
chapel, and their little daughter was watching 
the gate. 

' " You are early. Father ? " she said, looking 
at nurse. 

' " Yes, my child," was the reply, and slipping 
a coin into her hand, she added, " My brother 

» 

priest and I are to say early mass to-morrow 
at a distant place, so we could not remain in 
chapel until the end." 

'Heaven forgive poor nurse's untruth, but 
we know there are Romanists who avow that 
such sins are only venial, and although nurse 
abhorred their faith, yet I believe that for a time 
her principles were corrupted by their teaching. 
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Naturally a clever woman, and prompted by a 
warm love for me, she had studied her difficult 
part well. A few days' residence in the neigh- 
bourhood made her acquainted with the public 
ceremony in prospect, so she chose that time to 
gain an entrance into the convent, and, as we 
have seen, her plan prospered admirably. 

' To return, however, to the fugitive priests. 

' Once outside the prison-gates I breathed a 
freer air, but recent suffering made me weak, 
and I longed for wings to speed me onwards.* 

* " Lean more heavily on me, my poor lamb," 
whispered nurse, * and try to bear up a little 
longer, for at the turn of the road we shall find 
a carriage waiting." 

' " Is my mother there ? ** I gasped. 

* " No, dear; she dare not run the risk of being 
recognised here, but I trust you may soon meet 
her." 

^We did not speak again, and I knew not 
wHat directions nurse gave to the coachman ; I 
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was only conscious of sinking back in the car- 
riage, and I believe I fainted away. By and bye 
I awoke to find the kind old woman bending 
over me. She had administered a restorative, 
and was holding smelling-salts to my nose. ** I 
am better now," I said cheerily. 

* " Oh, you are all right again, darling, but I 
see you are a poor starved thing," she added, 
kissing me, '' and it is a mercy you did not faint 
until we were seated here.'* 

< *' Where are we going ? " I asked. 

* " We shall take the railway to Genoa, and 
while resting there I shall procure a lad/s dress 
for you, but it is better for old nurse to continue 
as a French priest Afterwards we shall pro- 
ceed to Lyons, and once out of Italy I shall 
write to the Countess, who is at Versailles with 
your uncle." 

' No incident marked our journey to Lyons, 
and nurse's letter was joyful news to my poor 
mother. She told her secret to my father's 
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brother, in whose house she was residing, and 
with whom I was a special favourite. Uncle is 
a Romanist, but despite his religion he grudged 
the priests' possession of my fortune, and I be- 
lieve he swore when apprised of the fact that 
his niece had entered a convent To my sur- 
prise he accompanied my mother to Lyons, and 
these were his words of greeting, — ^^ Marie, you 
shall never again enter a convent, but I have 
just heard that a great search is being made for 
you now, so I shall write at once to the Superior 
stating that you are under my care. The 
priests," he added, " are troublesome fellows to 
meddle with, and I advise you to give a solemn 
promise that you will reveal nothing which you 
have seen in the convent. Did you sign any 
paper about your money ? " he asked quickly. 

' I replied that I had bequeathed my entire 
fortune to the convent, giving my signature, but 
I understood that the date was not to be affixed 
nor was the document to be sealed until the day 
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on which I took my final vow. After a grave 
discussion, we decided that I was in honour 
bound to implement my agreement. Uncle was 
difficult to convince, and I believe he yielded 
from a dread that if the runaway nun's fortune 
were not secured to the convent, there was a 
danger of her being recaptured. 

'And now, Mr. Walton,' said Marie, 'my 
story is ended, and I need not tax your patience 
further by descanting on the indignant ire of 
the priests, nor is it necessary to detail the 
varied symptoms of a low fever, which excite- 
ment caused. Money appeased my spiritual 
advisers in a measure, but they were sadly 
mortified by my heresy and desertion, and 
Father Antonio, whom you will remember, 
wrote a touching appeal to my feelings. I was 
too ill to read his letter, and uncle sent a per- 
emptory reply, which completely silenced him. 
I do not wish to say a bitter word against the 
Church of Rome, believing that God has 

O 
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earnest worshippers within her pale, but my 
heart overflows with gratitude unto Him for 
leading me fronl her dark superstition unto 
Jesus, the true and only light' 

The noon-day sunbeams were now stealing 
across the shady part of the cathedral, and as 
Philip watched Marie's animated countenance 
he saw that suffering had left its traces there, 
but past sorrow lent new sweetness to her ex- 
pression, and she never looked more beautiful 
in his eyes. ' Your tale is very interesting/ he 
said warmly, 'God only knows all that you 
have endured ;' but with a happy smile he 
added, ' Dark days are ended now. Brave old 
nurse deserves a hearty vote of thanks ; I long 
to congratulate her on her clever conduct, and 
feel jealous that I did not share the triumph of 
setting the little captive free.' 

Both indulged in a merry laugh over the 
incidents of escape, and had not their sanctum 
been invaded by a party of tourists, we cannot 
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tell how long they might have lingered talking. 
* How late it is ! ' exclaimed Marie, ' the Rdn6s 
will be in despair at my long absence/ 

* N^importel Philip answered, adding, with a 
mischievous glance, which heightened the colour 
on Marie's cheeks, * surely an old friend has a 
little right to monopolize you ? * 

A saucy rejoinder from Marie followed, and 
by and bye they were walking leisurely to the 
hotel where Monsieur Rdnd and his wife were 
living. On the way thither Philip learned that 
although the Countess was a Protestant at 
heart, she still adhered to the outward forms 
of Romanism, and that she and her daughter 
resided in Paris with Monsieur de Tours, 
Marie's uncle, who was a wealthy man and 
unmarried. The latter feigned displeasure at 
the change in his niece's religion, but it merely 
manifested itself in words, for which his many 
kind deeds atoned. Monsieur and Madame 
R6n6 were kind, excellent people, and the 
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former was constantly eng^ed in evangelistic 
work. Marie had only known them for a short 
time, but kindred sympathy drew them to- 
gether, and as the lady was lively and in- 
telligent she won golden opinions from Mon- 
sieur de Tours. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW THE SUN COMES OUT, AND THERE IS 

'LIGHT AT LAST/ 




FEW days had elapsed since the in- 
teresting rencontre in the cathe- 
dral, and the R^n^s, Mr. and Miss 
Raybum, with Philip and Marie, were enjoying 
pleasant excursions on the Rhine. 

Monsieur Ren^ promised to officiate one 
Sunday at a Protestant place of worship in 
Coblentz, and before leaving Cologne he and 
his wife were taking an evening stroll. At his 
usual hour Philip walked into their sitting-room, 
and we fancy that he was not greatly disap- 
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pointed to see that Marie was there alone. She 
was busy arranging some flowers, and Philip 
said playfully, ' Ah ! Mademoiselle, whose 
shrine do you mean to decorate ? ' 

She smiled as she answered, 'Mr. Raybum 
has just given me these roses, and I am making 
bouquets to take with us to-morrow.' 

Philip was conscious of a twinge of jealousy 
at the mention of his friend's name, a feeling 
which was utterly groundless, for it was evident 
that Mr. Rayburn regarded Marie in the same 
light as he did any other pleasant and well- 
educated woman of his acquaintance. Lovers 
often make sad mistakes, but fortunately 
Philip's irritation was short-lived, and as he 
and Marie watched the sunset soon afterwards, 
we believe that all unpleasant thoughts had 
passed away. * Does that glorious sky remind 
you of Naples?' Philip asked. 

'Not exactly; and yet I was thinking of 
evenings there.' After a pause, Marie said 
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very quietly, 'Will you tell me something 
about your father? I have often wished to 
hear of his last days.' 

There were tears in her eyes when Philip 
finished his brief recital, and she said in a low 
voice, * He was always kind and unselfish.' 

'You were a great favourite of his, Marie, 
and few mourned more truly than he did when 
you left your friends for convent life/ 

A dreamy, pained expression stole over her 
face as she answered, ' The struggle was awful, 
but thank God that after a long long night, 
daylight and deliverance has come/ 

' Perhaps, Marie, you did not know then how 
much I loved you, and although I deemed your 
resolve to be a miserable delusion, yet believing 
your motives to be pure and holy, I felt that a 
wretched infidel like myself was unworthy to 
aspire to your hand. Our faith and hopes are 
one now. — Marie, will you leave fair France to 
brighten my home in England ?' 
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Marie's face was bent downwards, and she 
remained silent 

Philip waited, then speaking somewhat vehe- 
mently he added, 'Fox^ve me, I have been 
hasty, and so long a time has passed that 
doubtless all is changed' 

A moment afterwards, and one loving glance, 
accompanied by the word, * Philip I' gently but 
reproachfully spoken, quieted his fears, and 
banished doubt for ever from his mind. 

* Then the little woman really believes that 
I can make her happy?' Philip asked a few 
minutes afterwards, as Marie's head rested on 
his shoulder, and he pressed her lips to his. 

' I know it,' she said quietly. 

We do not care to linger over the happy talk 
of that twilight hour, and we doubt not that 
our readers were half-prepared for the story 
which Marie's tell-tale blush and Philip's beam- 
ing countenance revealed to the French pastor 
and his wife on their return from their walk. 
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* Will you allow me to go to Coblentz with 
you to-morrow?' Philip asked, adding with a 
smile, * Indeed, I fear I must accompany you 
to Paris, for I wish to see the Countess before 
taking Mademoiselle de Tours to England.' 

*Ah! c'est un fait accompli !' exclaimed the 
clergyman laughingly, and hearty congratula- 
tions from the kind-hearted couple followed. 

By and bye there was a quiet wedding in a 
Protestant Church in Paris; the Countess de 
Tours looked very happy, and as Marie's uncle 
led her to the altar he whispered, *I would 
rather give you to Mr. Walton than see you 
a nun.' To Philip he expressed his intention 
of leaving Marie his sole heiress, and Philip 
wished his new uncle ' a long life,' saying that 
his own fortune would provide amply for him- 
self and his wife. 

The curtain is generally supposed to fall as 
soon as a scene becomes pleasing, and perhaps 
some of our readers have ere this grown weary 
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of our story, while a few may care to know a little 
more about the varied characters portrayed 

For the sake, then, of such patient listeners 
we add a few sentences. 

Passing over several years, and peeping in 
upon Fairley Hall on a July evening, we find 
Philip and Marie with a party of friends 
grouped around them on the lawn. Marie is 
looking younger than when she appeared before 
us in the cathedral. Happier days have chased 
the lines of care from her brow, while merry 
little faces near her give brightness to her 
smile. Philip is no idle squire, for he has a seat 
in Parliament, and at home he is foremost in 
every good and charitable work. 

Mr. Lovewood, who is still the village rector, 
is standing by his side to-night, and talking to 
him. We observe our old friends the Grahams. 
Marie and the gentle Scotch lady are the best 
of friends, while the charms of the former's 
natural character have won her cousins' hearts 
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also. The Countess de Tours is one of the 
family party ; she has made Fairley her home, 
and we need scarcely add that she has now 
renounced Romanism. Good old nurse holds 
a prominent position in the household, and she 
and Mrs. Williams vie with each other in ex- 
tolling their master and mistress. We must 
not forget to mention a venerable clergyman, 
who is seated near Marie, and occupying much 
of her attention. He is nearly blind, but the 
expression of his countenance is peaceful and 
happy, for his closing years have been 
brightened by the glad news that his daughter 
died in the true faith. His name is Mr. Clair, 
but our readers will know him better if we call 
liim 'Sister Winifred's* father. Between him 
and Marie there is a warm affection, which he 
extends to every little child at Fairley Hall, 
and he is always a welcome guest Two of 
the youngsters have just strayed from his side 
and are climbing on Philip's knee, while each is 
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begging ' Papa to tell a pretty story.' We are 
not sure that he may indulge them on this oc- 
casion, but there is a Scotch tale of which they 
never weary. It relates to a part of Philip's 
history which he remembers with deep gratitude, 
and often when his children gather round him at 
the twilight hour, he talks to them about the 
little peasant-girl whom he visited in Glen Cloy, 
The merriest little romp will then cease his play, 
and baby-sister listens with her earnest gaze, for 
the simple story has a nameless charm. And as 
the little ones hear that the 'ministering child' 
has passed away from her cottage home in the 
Highland glen to a brighter land, the ready tear 
will start, for all have learnt to know and love 
* wee Lily's ' name. 
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HUGH MILLER'S WORKS. 

NEW CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 

IK announcing a New Cheap Edition of the Works of Huoh 
Miller, the Publisher does not consider it necessary to add any- 
thing by way of commendation. The fame of Hugh Miller is securely 
established throughout the world, and his works, by universal consent, 
take rank among the highest in English Literature. 

To the higher and more cultivated classes of society he appeals by 
the purity and elegance of his stvle, as well as by his remarkable 
powers of description, and his profound knowledge of the marvels of 
nature. To the humbler classes and the working man, the story of 
his life— himself originally a working man in the strictest sense of the 
wordi pushing his way upward to the distinguished position which he 
attained— must possess a peculiar charm, and to them his writings 
cannot fail to prove of special value. 

At the present time, the works of Hugh Miller, one of the most 
gifted of our self-taught and self-made men, are peculiarly suited to 
exercise a most powerful influence in promoting the great cause of the 
progress of Education ; and this new Edition, while elegant enough to 
command a place in the libraries of the rich, is cheap enough to be 
within the reach of the student and the working man. 

Although many of his books have already attained an immense sale 
notwithstanding their high price, the Publisher feels assured that they 
only require to be offered to the general public at a moderate rate to 
ensure for them a very widely increased circulation. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* This effort to bring the works of so distinguished an author within 
the reach of all classes cannot fail to be universally appreciated.* — 
Morning Stcar, 

* Hugh Miller*s writings have long passed the period of criticism, 
and taken rank among standard works. From the times of the British 
Essayists and Oliver Goldsmith, no literary man has shown a ereater 
mastery of the English language than the author of " The Old Bed 
Sandstone." The size of the page and the letterpress are suitable for 
the library, while the price is a ^ird less than the original edition.' — 
Daily Review, 

*The moderate price at which the series is now offered, however, 
will enable thousands of readers to acquire for themselves those volumes 
which they have hitherto only found accessible by means of the circu- 
lating library. From the pure, manly, and instructive character of his 
writings — whether social, moral, or scientific — and from the fascinating 
attractions of his style, we do not know anv works better deserving of 
a vast circulation than those of Hugh Miller. The edition is dearly 
printed, and altogether well got up.* — Glaspow Herald, 

* This cheap re-issue by Mr. Kimmo will enable tens oC i^^^ossKxt^^ 
who have yet only heard of Hugh MiWox EOO'ii Xa \«m:^ \a %:^g^gK*i«^« 
and admire him,*^£eir» Messenger, 



HUGH MILLER'S WORKS. 

CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS, 

In crown Bvo, doth extrcL^price 6s. each. 
Eighteenth. Edition. 

1. My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, The 

story of my Education. 

* A story which we have read with pleasure, and shall treasure up Id 
memory for the sake of the manly career narrated, and tiie glances at old- 
world manners and distant scenes afforded us by the way.* — Athamum, 

Thirty-ninth Thousand. 

2. The Testimony of the Rocks ; or, Geology 

in its Bearings on the Two Theologies, Natural and Beyealed. 
Profusely Illustrated, 

* The most remarkable work of perhaps the most remarkable man of 
the age. ... A magnificent epic, and the Frincipia of G^logy.'— 
Brituh and Foreign Evangelical Reinew. 

Ninth Edition. 

3. The Cruise of the Betsey ; or, A Summer 

Ramble among the Fossiliferous Deposits of the Hebrides. 
With Rambles of a Geologist ; or, Ten Thousand Miles over 
the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. 

Fourth Edition. 

4. Sketch-Book of Popular Geology. 

Eleventh Edition. 

5. First Impressions of Eiagland and its People. 

* This is precisely the kind of book we should have looked for from 
the author of the *^ Old Red Sandstone.** Straightforward and earnest 
in style, rich and varied in matter, these " First Impressions " will add 
another laurel to the wreath which Mr. Miller has aueady won for him- 

eelf, *— Westminster Review, 



HUGH MjnU^^ 

CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS| 

In crown 8vo, doih extra^ price hs, each* 
Nlntli Edition. 

6. Scenes and Legends of the North of Scot- 

land ; Or, The Traditional History of Cromarty. 

Fourteenth Edition. 

7. The Old Red Sandstone ; or, New Walks 

in an Old Field. ProftLsely Illustrated, 

Fifth Edition. 

8. The Headship of Christ and the Rights 

of the Christian People. "With Preface by Peteb 
BAYinfi, A.M. 

Thirteenth Edition. 

9. Footprints of the Creator ; or, The Aste- 

.rolepis of Stromness. With Preface and Notes by Mrs. 
MiLLEB, and a Biographical Sketch by Professor Agassiz. 
Profusely Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. 

10. Tales and Sketches. Edited, with a Pre- 

face, by Mrs. Milleb. 

Fourth Edition. 

11. Essays: Historical and Biographical, 

Political and Social, Literary and Scientific. 

Fourth Edition. 

12. Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood, Geo- 

logical and. Historical With the Geology of the Bass 
Bock. 

Third Edition. 

13. Leading Articles on Various Subjects. 

Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. John Davidson. With 
a Characteristic Portrait of the Author, fac-simile from a 
Photograph by D. 0. Hill, R.S.A. 

%• Eugh Miller's Works may cUso be had in complete %eJt* of ^S»^<^M.1^ft* \ 
elepantly bound in roxburgh rtyle, gilt top^ v^'xcft J6Sk'^*-> 5^ ^ 
c^tA extra, gold and black printifig, tiew «l\|Xe^ g^lt torp> V^""^ »^n^- 
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FOFULAB WOSES BT ASOOTT B. HOPE. 

Third Edition, inst published, post 8yo, cloth extra, profusely 
illiifitiuted, gilt edges, prioe 5s., 

MY SCHOOLBOY FRIENDS: 

A Story of Whltminster Grammar Sohool. 
By the Author of A Book about Dominies,' * Stories of School Life,* etc. 

*Its fidelity to tnith is the charm of the book; but the individnals introdueed 
are so admirably described, that an excellent moral may be deduced from the 
atta-ibates of the well-disposed and the yiciona. The volome will be read with 
interest by those who have arrived at fall a^e. and with much mental profit by 
those who are in their nonaf^e.' — The Lmeoln Merewy. 

* Mr. Hope has already written several excellent Tories of schoolboy life; bnt 
this story of ** Whltminster Grammar School " excels anything he has yet dime.* 
^The North Briiith Mail, 



Fourth Edition, crown Svo, doth extra, prioe 8s. 6d^ 

A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: 

BBDTO THX BBFLBCTIONS ASD BBCOLLBOTIOMB OF A Mie*"*TfF 

OF THJB FBOFRSSION. 

* This is a manly, earnest book. The author describes in a series of essays (be 
life and work of a schoolmaster ; and as he has lived that life and done' that work 
ttom. deliberate choice, his story is worth hearing.'— 2Vke SpteUUor. 



Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, doth extra, price 8s. M^ 

A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 

Bt ASGOTT B. HOPE, Author of * A Book about Dominies,* etc 

* This volume is fall of knowlediire, both useful and entertainbig. In the truest 
sense of the words, and it is impossible to put it down without a feeling of per- 
sonal kindliness towards the author. If our readers think we have praised too 
much and criticised too little, we can only say there is something about the book 
which disarms one's critical faculty, and appeals to them to Judge for themselvea 
We should like to see it in the hands of every parent and scboobnsster in England.' 
'—Satiwday Renew, 



Fourth Edition, just published, in crown 8yo, elegantly bound 
and illustrated, gilt edges, price 5s., 

STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

By ASOOTT R HOPE, Author of 
'A Book about Boys,' * A Book about Dominies,' eto. et& 

*A book more thoroughly adapted to boya camaoV.\)« tcras^<~TVa Ql«b«« 
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FOFULAS WOSES BT ASOOTT B. EO?E— continued. 

Beeond Edition, crown 8vO| doth extra, price 3s. 6d., 

TEXTS FROM THE TIMES. 

By ASOOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of * A Book abont Dominies,' * A Book about Boys,' etc. etc. 

* Mr. Hope is a very sensible man, and speaks what is well worth listening to 
for its good practical common-sense. We wish that some of oar novelists would 
especially study his essay upon the " Novels of the Period." HIa critieism on the 
literature of the subject is ftill of home truths. . . . Let na give, too, a word of 
praise to his essay *' On going to the Tiieatre." In tiie main, we thoroughly agree 
with him. Fe, at all events, shall not be suspected of any design of forbidding 
cakes and ale ; but we fully go with him in his criticism upon the utter stupidity 
and folly of our modem plays, and the wretched bad acting and the vulgarity of 
most of our actors and actresses. Mr. Hope's bo<^ deserves a place in every lend- 
ing library both in tovm and country. It is especially distinguished by its healthy 
tone, and should be put into the hands of all young people.'— 7re«<m«w(<r Btvitw. 



Third Edition, orown 8yo, elegantly bound, and profusely Illustrated 

by Oharles Grben, price Ss. 6d., 

STORIES ABOUT BOYS. 

By ASOOTT B. HOPE, 

Author of * Stories of School Life,* * My Schoolboy Friends,' etc etc 

* Boys will find he has prepared a tempting dish, into which they may dip again 
and again with interest and with profit. The volume is handsomely got up.'— 2%« 
Scottman, 



Just published, crown 8to, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 

price 6s., 

STORIES OF 
FRENCH SCHOOL LIFE. 

Bt ASOOTT B. HOPE, 

Author of * A Book about Dominies,' * Stories about Boys,* 
* My Schoolboy Friends,' etc 



Just ready, crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 6s., 

MASTER JOHN BULL: 

A Holiday Book for Parents and Schoolmasters. 
By ASOOTT Bk HO^^ 
Author of * A Book abou\. DoTnMi\fi»; ^'^^ ^*^«=^ 



* ^ marred qft^eegntett and excellence^ even in this age o/ cheap 

lUeraiure, — Obsebyeb. 



NIMMO'S 

LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS, 

In laige demj 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, roxbnrgh style, gilt top, price 6s. each. 



1. BEAEESFEABE'S OOMFLETE WOBES. Wiih a 

Biographical Sketch by Mart CowDEir Glabkb, a Copious 
Glossary, and numerous Illustrations. 

*«* This Edition is based on the Text of Johnson, Steerens, and 
Beed, which is allowed to be one of the most accurate ; and, so far as 
regards mechanical correctness, it will contrast fayourably with many 
high-priced and ambitious editions. 

2. BUBNS'S OOMFLETE WOBES. OontainiDg also his 

Bemarks on Scottish Song, General Correspondence, Letters to 
Clarinda, and Correspondence with George Thomson. With 
Life and Variorum Notes, and full-page Illustrations by eminent 
Artists. 

3. GOLDSMITFS MISOELLAMOUS W0BK8. rndndiiig 

» The Vicar of Wakefield,' * Citizen of the World,* 'Polite Learn- 
ing,' Poems, Plays, Essays, etc. etc 

4. LOBD BTBOU'S FOETIOAL WOEKS. With Life. 

Illustrated with full-page Engravings on Wood by eminent 
Artists. 

5. JOSEFHUS ! The Whole Works of Flavitis Josephns, 

the Jewish Historian. Translated by William Whisix>s, A.M. 
With Life, Portrait, Notes, and Index, etc 

6. THE AEABIAN ITIGHTS' ENTEBTAINMENTS. 

Translated from the Arabic. An entirely New and Complete 
Edition. With upwards of a Hundred Illustrations on Wood, 
drawn by S. J. Groves. 

7. THE WOEKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Care- 

fully selected. Including * A Tale of a Tub,' » Gulliver's Travels,' 
* Journal to Stella,' * Captain Creichton,' * Directions to Servants,' 
JBasayBf Poems, etc. etc. With a Biography of the Author, and 
Original and Authentic ^oiea. 
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* We congi'oivlate the lovers of good literature on having their tastes 
suj)plied at such a cheap rate,' — Tub City Pbess. 



NIMMO'S 

LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS, 

CONTINUED. 

In large demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Vipnette, handsomely hound, 
roxburgh style, gilt top, price 5s. &ich, 

8. THE WORKS OF DAITEEL DEFOE. Oareftilly selected 

from the most authentio sources. Including ^Bobinson Crusoe,* 
* Colonel Jack,' * Udemoirs of a Cavalier/ * Journal of the Plague 
in London,' * Duncan Campbell,' * Complete £nglish Trades- 
man,' etc. etc. "With Life of the Author. 

9. THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. OarefhUy 

selected from the most authentic sources. Including * Roderick 
J^andom,' * Peregrine Pickle,' * Humphry Clinker,' Plajs, Poems. 
With Life, etc 

10. THE OAHTEKBTJEY TALES AND FAEEIE QUEEN : 

With other Foems of Chaucer and Spenser. Edited for 
Popular Perusal, with current Illustrative and Explanatory 
Notes. With Lives of the Authors. 

11. THE WOEZS or THE BRITISH DEAMATISTS. 

Carefully select4^ from the Original Editions. Including the 
best PJays of Ben Jonson, Christopher Marlowe, Beau- 
mont and FLExrHER, Philip Massinger, etc. etc. With 
copious Notes, Biographies, and a Historical Introduction. 

12. THE SCOTTISH MINSTREL : The Songs and Song 

Writers of Scotland subsequeot to Bums. With Biographies, 
etc. etc By the Bev. Charles Booers, LL.D. 

13. MOORE: THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 

MOO HE. New Edition, carefully Kevised. With Life. Illus- 
trated with full-page Engravings on Wood, by eminent Artists. 

14. riELDING : THE WBITINGS OF HENET 

FIRLDINO. Comprising his CtOebrated Works of Fiction. 
With Lite, etc 



\ 



»»• This Series is also Tcept hound in. clotK eacti-o, fuXX gVXX '»^>^?^^^ 
edffes. price 6s, 6d. each ; and in quarter grew. coXJ^^^.vJ^^^'^*^^ 
red doth sides, pi'ice 7», 6d. eacK. 
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Jnst readj, 
Entirely New Cloth Binding, 
In various Emblematic Designs worked in Gold and Black. 

Entirely New Morocco Bindings, 
In antique raised, at 6s. 6d., and in extra raised, with high-class . 
Medallion Portraits on side, at -js. 6d. 

NIMMO'S POPULAR EDITION 

OF 

THE WORKS OF THE POETS 



In fcap. Syo, printed on toned paper, elegantly bound in doih extra, with 
yarlons emblematic designs worked in gold and black, price Ss. 6d. each; 
or in morocco antiqne, price 6s. 6d. each ; or morocco extra, raised and 
with high-class medallion i)ortraits on side, entirely new design, price 7a 6d. 
each. Each Volome contains a Memoir, and is illustrated with a Portrait 
of the Author engraved on Steel, and numerous full-page Illustrations on 
Wood, firom designs by eminent Artists : also beautiful Illnminated Title-page. 



1. LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 

2. SCOTTS POETICAL WORKS. 

3. BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

4. MOORFS POETICAL WORKS. 

5. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 

6. COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

7. MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

8. THOMSON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

9. GOLDSMITH'S CHOICE WORKS. 
JO. POPES POETICAL WORKS. 
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NIMMO'S POPULAR EDITION 

OP 

THE WORKS OF THE POETS, 

CONTINUED. 



11. BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. 

12. THE CASQUET OF GEMS. Choice Selections 

from the Poets. 

13. THE BOOK OF HUMOROUS POETRY. 

14. BALLADS : Scottish and English. 

15. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 

SPEARE. Two Vols. 

16. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS. Two Vols. 

17. BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS and 

HOLY WAR. 

18. LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

19. THE PROSE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 



%• This Series of Books, from the very superior manner in which 
it is produced, is at once the cheapest and handsomest edition of the 
Poets in the market. The yoluraes form elegant and appropriate Pre- 
sents as School Prizes and Qift-Books, either in cloth or morocco. 

* They are a marvel of cheapness, some of the yolomes extending; to as many aa v 
700, and even 900, pages, printed on toned paper in a beantVl^Wj ^^vx Vs^'«^. k^ Ny 
to this, that they are profusely illastratAd yfVXto. Nio^i^ «iv^vfav^5^«» '^'^"'^l^Sv- 
and tastefaJJy bound, and that they aT©p\i\>\ia\i^d«A.^v^^.«w2a.>«»a.^^^^* 
mcDdation of them is complete/ — ^kotsman. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



NIMMO'S aUARTO <JIFT BOOKS. 

SsiftU 4to, beautifully printed on superior paper, handsomely bound 
in doth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 68. each, 

ROSES AND HOLLY: 

a (2rift*'1Booi lor an tie V^tt. 

With Original Illastrations by eminent Artists. 

*Thl8 it reallf a collection of art and literary gems— the prettiest book, take it 
all in all, that we haye seen this season.'— iZ^tufro/ed Times. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES FROM THE POETS. 

With Choice niastrations by the most eminent Artists. 

in. 

GEMS OF LITERATURE: 

ELEGANT, RARE, AND SUGGESTIVB. 

Illiistrated by distinguished Artists. 

*For really Inxnrlons books, Nimmo's "Pen and Pencil PIctnrea ftwn the 
Poets" and *'Gems of Literature" may be well recommended. They are 
Inxarions in the binding, in the print, in the engravings, and in the paper.* 
— Morning Post. 

THE BOOK OF ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 

Profusely Illustrated by the most eminent Artists. 

*71iis Ja one of the most attractire and beautifnl books which we have sewi tat 
gome UmOf and is rea^y worthy of a place on axi^ dta'nVnf^-TQQta table.* — Herald. 

\Conl\nued oni\ ueadt pouga^ 
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NIMMO'S ^MRTO dm BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 



V. 

THE GOLDEN GIFT. 

Profusely lUustrated with Original Engrayings on Wood bj 

eminent Artists. 

* It consists of a beautifully illustrated selection from a wide field of 
authorship/ — Daily Telegraph, 

VL 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR 

ALLAN POE. 

With Twenty-eight Original Illustrations by eminent ArtlstSi 

and a New Memoir. 

VIL 

THE LITERARY BOUQUET: 

GATHERED FROM FAVOURITE AUTHORS, 
Profusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. 

* Taking the book as a whole, it bears evidence of great good taste 
in the selection, and equally good taste in the arraogement. Several 
of the engravings rise to a high pitch of excellencei and altogether the 
volume is elegant in form.*— The Scotsman, 

( " The Literary Bouquet " will meet with a hearty welcome where- 
ever pure artistic and literary taste exists.* — BelFs Messenger. 

'"The Literary Bouquet" has been gathered from varioua "^-csj^vs^ *»ak^ 
prose writers with great discriminAlloU) wi'^. \SXs>&Ns*Xfc^\as«Jv.*:^^^s^^^ 
ateljr.'—TAe Daily News* 
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NIMMO'S SELECT LIBRARY. 



New Series of Choice Books, heautijully printed on mperfin^ P<H*^j P^"^ 
fueely Uluttrated with original Engravings by the first Artists^ and 
eUgamtly hound in doth and gold, large crown 800, price bs. each. 

Second EDinoir. 

1. Almost Fanltless : A Story of the Present Day. By the 

Author of * A Book for Governesses.* 

* The author has written a capital story in a high moral tone.' — The 
Court Journal. 

2. Before the Oonqnest ; or, English Worthies in the Olden 

Time. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

* The author's aim is to illuminate, what may be rei^rded as obscure, 
certain periods of hifetoric Ensland, accompanied with biographical 
sketches. The book is beautifully bouud and printed, and cannot 
fail to command popular support' — Courant, 

3. Every-Day Objects ; or, Fictnresqne Aspects of ITatnral 

History. By "W. H. Davenport Adams. 

' As an introduction to heavier works, by awakening in the youth- 
ful understaDdiDg a taste for knowledge in natural science, and giving 
them a brief but clear insight into the why and the wherefore of much 
they wonder at, this book will serve a very useful purpose.' — The 
Examiner, 

Third Edition. 

4. My Schoolboy Friends : A Story of Whitminfiter Grammar 

School. By AscoTT R. Hope, Author of * A Book about Domi- 
nies,' * Stories of School Life,' etc. 

* " My Schoolboy Friends " is a most interesting book. It has 
many attractive qualities, which are sure to win for it a wide and 
lasting popularity among the best sort of ivaders. Bo^^s, for whom it 
is especially written, wfll thoroughly enjoy it.' — Westminster Review, 

5. Driffced and Sifted: A Domestic Ohronicle of the Seyen- 

teenth Century. 

*Th0 author of this interesting^ and we may add pathetic, story 
apppnrs to possess the art ol repto^ucin^ \>7^ou% \I\io.qr^ -^tU much 
ability.* — ITie Jiecord, 



NIMMO'8 FIVE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

GIFT BOOKS. 



/ 



Grown 8yo, beautifully printed on superfine paper, profusely illnstrated 
by eminent Artists, and richly bound in doth and gold, and gilt 
edges, price 5s. each. 

Bkcosh} Editiom. 

1. Sword and Fen ; or, English Worthies in the Beign of 

Elizabeth. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

* A more wholesome book for young readers we haye seldom seen.* — 
The AthetUBum. 

Second Edition. 

2. Norrie Seton ; or, Driven to Sea. By Mrs. George Onpples, 

Author of ' ITnexpected Pleasures,* eta 

* If rs. Cupples has given to the boys in this volume just the sort of 
sea-story with which they will be delighted.' — The Scotsman, 

Second Edition. 

3. The Circle of the Tear; or, Stndies of ITature and 

Pictures of the Seasons. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

* Its purpose is to tell both young and old, but especially the former, 
how much of interest there is in everything connected with nature.' — 
Belt's Messenger, 

Second Edition. 

4. The Wealth of ITatnre : Onr Food Supplies &om the 

Vegetable Kingdom. By the Bev. John Montqomert, A.M. 

* It would be difficult to put into the hands of any boy or girl a 
volume which more equally combines the instructive and interesting 
in literature.' — JV. B, Mail, 

Fourth Edition. 

5. Stories of School Life. £7 Ascott S. Hope. 

6. Stories of French School Life. By Ascott B. Hope. 

* We were among the many who greatly admired Mr. Hope*8 " Stories 
of School Life " and " Stories about Boys,*' and when we found that 
he had undertaken to illustrate French school life, we gladly opened 
the volume. The stories are interesting in the highest degree ; they 
appeal to the best sympathies of the lads for whom th«^ «x.^^^n:x^^^Kc^ 
They set forth the right and the troL© «i^«\\i%\> \Jaft \a5«»^«CL^"^«^ ^>=*^ 
full of good, hearty humour.* — Public Opluiow, 



NIMMO'S UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS. 



A Series ofexceUeiU Works, profusely TUustraUd vUk original Engranngt 
by the first Artists, choicely printed on wnperfins paper, and elegantly 
hound in doth and gold, and gilt edges, crown 9vo, price 3s. 6d, each, 

1. BupeTt Bochester, the Banker's Son. A Tale. Bj 

WnriFEED Tatix>b, Author of 'Stoiy of- Two Liyes,' eto. 

2. The Story of Two Lives ; or, Tie Trials of Wealth and 

Poverty. By Winifbed Tatlob, Author of ' Bupert Boches- 
ter/ eto. 

3. The Lost Father ; or, Oecilia's Triumph. A Story of 

our own Day. fiy Dabtl Houas. 

4. Christian Osborne's Friends. By Hrs. Harriet Idler 

Davidsoit, Author of * Isobel Jardine's History,' and Daughter 
of the late Hugh Miller. 

5. Tales of Old Bnglish Life ; or, Fictnres of the Periods. 

By William Francis Collieb, LL.D., Author of ^ History of 
English Literature,' eta 

6. The Yonng Monntaineer ; or, Frank Miller's Lot in Life. 

The Story of a Swiss Boy. By Dabtl Holmb. 

7. Mnngo Park's Life and Travels. With a Supplementary 

Chapter, detailing the results of recent Discoyery in Africa. 

8. The Spanish Liqnisition : Its Heroes and Martyrs. By 

Jankt Gordon, Author of ^ Champions of the Beformation,' 
etc 

9. Wisdom, Witj and Allegory. Selected from ' The Speo- 

tator.' 

10. Benjamin Franklin: A Biography. From the celebrated 

'Life* by Jarrd Sparks, and the more recent and extensiye 
*LiIe and Times* by Jami^s Pabton. 
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lilllltlltO'S UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS-cmtinued. 



11. Wallace, tlie Hero of Scotland: A Biograpliy. By 

James Patebson. 

12. Epoch Hen, and the Besnlts of their laves. By Samuel 

Neil. 

13. The Mirror of Oharacter. Selected from the Writings 

of OVERBUBT, EasLB, and BUTLEB. 

14. Men of History. By Eminent Writers. 

•»• The object of the Editor in preparing this book for the public is 
a twofold one: first, to exhibit views of the world*s great 
men ; and, second, to present these views in the besb words of 
the best authors. 

15. Old-World Worthies ; or, Okssical Biography. Selected 

from Plutabch's Lives. 

16. Women of History. By Eminent Writers. 

%* This volume is a farther development of the idea which suggested 
the companion volume, *Men of History.' 

17. The Lnprovement of the Mind. By Isaac Watts, D.D. 

18. The Man of Business considered in Six Aspects. A 

Book for Young Men. 

19. Stories about Boys. By Ascott B. Hope, Author of 

stories of School Life,* ^Mj Schoolboy Friends,' etc. etc 

20. Violet Bivers; or, Loyal to Duty. A Tale for Girls. 

By Winifbed Tatlob, Author of ' Story of Two Lives,' etc. 



*«* This elegant and useful Series of Books has been specially 
prepared for School and College Prizes: they^ are, however, equaU^ 
suitable for General Presentation. In selecting the works for this 
Series, the aim of the Publisher has been to produce books of a perma- 
nent i^ue, interesting in manner and instructive in matter — boic^^lsA^. 
youth will read eagerly and withpto!L\»^ wA'Si^^!^'?i^\»V^^«s^^'««5?»^^ 
AttnoUye in a/ter-Hfe. 



/ 
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iMMO'8 HALF-GROWN REWARD BOOKS. 

Eztn f oolfloftp 8tO| eloth elegant, gilt edgefl, Ulustrated, 

price 28. 6cL eeob. 



1. Hemorable Wan of Sootland. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, 

F.B.S.E^ Author of * The History of Scotland,' etc 

2. Seeing the World: A Yonng Sailor's own Story. By 

Gharueb NoBDHOvr, Author of * The Young Man-of-WarV 
Han.' 

3. The Martyr Missionaiyi live Years in Oliina. By 

Bey. Oharlkw P. Bush, JLA. 

4. My New Home ; A Woman's Diary. 

5. Home Heroines; Tales for Girls. By T. S. Arthnr, 

Author of * Life*s Crosses,' etc. 

6. Lessons from Women's Liyes. By Saraih J. Hale. 

7. The Boseville lamily. A Historical Tale of the 

Eighteenth Century. By Mrs. A. S. Osb, Author of * Mountain 
Patriots,' etc 

8. Leah. A Tale of Ancient Palestine. lUnstratiye of 

the Story of Kaaman the Syrian. By Mrs. A. S. Obb. 

9. Champions of the Beformation: The Stories of their 

Lives. By Janet Gordon. 

10. The History of Two Wanderers ; or, Oast Adrift. 

11. Beattie's Poetical Works. 

12. The Ticar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
13. Edgar Allan Poe'a PoeUciL^oTVfi* 



L 
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NIMMO'8 TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolfloap Syo, niustrated, elegantly bound in cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt back and side, gilt edges, price 2s. each. 

1. Tlie Far ITorth: Explorations in the Arctic Begions. 

By Elisha Kent Kanr, M.D., Commander, Second Grinnell 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin. 

2. The Tonng Men of the Bible. A Series of FaperSf Bio- 

graphical and Suggestive. By Bey. Joseph A. Collibb. 

3. The Blade and the Ear : A Book for Tonng Hen. 

4. Honarohs of Ocean : Oolnmbns and Oook. Two Uar- 

ratives of Maritime Discovery. 

5. Life's Grosses, and How to Meet them. Tales for 

Girls. By T. S. Abthub. 

6. A Father's Legacy to his DanghterSj etc. A Book for 

Young Women. By Dr. Greoort. 

7. Great Men of European Eistorji From the Beginning 

of the Christian Era till the Present Time. By David Pbtde, 
M.A. 

8. Mountain Patriots. A Tale of the Beformation in 

Savoy. By Mrs. A. S. Orr. 

9. Labours of Loye. A Tale for the Young. By Wini- 

FRBD Taylor. 

10. Mossdale. A Tale for the Young. By Anna M. De 

l02(OH. 

11. The Standard-Bearer. A Tale of the Times of Oon- 

stantine the Great. By Ellen Palmer. 

12. Jacqueline. A Story of the Beformation in Holland. 

By Mrs. Hardt (Janet Gordon). 

13. Lame Felix. A Book for Boys. Full of Proverb and 

Story. By Charles Bruce. 

14. Picture Lessons by the Divine Teacher ; or, Illustrations 

of the Parables of our Lord. By Peter Grant, D.D. 

15. ITcnna : A Story of the Bays of Julian the Apostate. 

By Helen Palmer. 

16. Philip Walton ; or, LigU ^\. li^^^i* ^1 SiaA V^isisiMst. ^ 

'Afeto frantz,* etc. 



NIMMO'S EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo^ Qlostrmted, doth extn, gilt edgeSi price la. 6cL each. 



1. The Vicar of Wakefield. Foems and EBsays. By OliTer 

Goldsmith. 

2. JBsop's Fables, 'with InstractiTe Applications. By Br. 

Cboxalu 

3. Bunyan'B Filgrim's FrogieBB. 

4. The Young Man-of-WarVMan : A Boy's Voyage round the 

World. By Chables NoBDnoFF, Author of ^Seoing the 
World.' 

5. The Treasury of Anecdote: Uoral and Beligions. 

6. The Boy's Own Workshop ; or, The Yonng Oaxpenters. 

By Jacob Abbott. 

7. The Life and Adyentnres of Bobinson Omsoe. 

8. The History of Sandford and Merton. A Moral and Instmo- 

tive Lesson for Young Persons. 

9. Eyenings at Home ; or, The Juyenile Budget Opened. Con- 

sisting of a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Persons. By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Babbauld. 

10. Unexpected Pleasures ; or. Left alone in the Holidays. By 

Mrs. Geobge Gupples, Author of ^Norrie Seton/ eto. 



%* The above Series of elegioit aud. t&b«SxSV Vx^n \a «^«daIlY V^ 
pa.red for the entertainment and. ^naitmcMon. ol -jcsxai^ ^s«e«rs<&3^ \ 
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NIMMO'S SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

[Foolcap 8yO| doth extra, gilt edges, Illuttrated, price Is. 6d. each. 



1. Bible Blessiiigs. By Be v. Bichard Newton. 

2. One Hour a Week : Fifty- two Bible Lessons for the Young. 

3. The Best Things. By Bev. Bichard Newton. 

4. Grace Harvey and her Cousins. 

5. Lessons firom Bose Hill ; and Little Nannette. 

6. Great and Good Women : Biographies for Girls. By 

Ltdia H. Sigouknby. 

7. At Home and Abroad; or, Uncle William's Adventures. 

8. The Bind Governess; or, How to make Home Happy. 

9. Christmas at the Beacon: A Tale for the Yonng. By 

Ellen Palmer. 

10. The Sculptor of Bruges. By Mrs. W. G. HalL 

1 1. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Bath and the Orphan 

Family. By Chables Bruce. 

12. The Swedish Singer ; or. The Story of Vanda BoeendahL 

By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

i^. My Beautiful Home ; or, Lily's Search. By Chas. Bruce. 

14. Alfred and his Mother ; or, Seeking the Kingdom. By 

Kathkrine R May. 

15. Asriel ; or, The Crystal Cup.. A Tale for the Young. 

By Mrs. Henderson. 

16. Wilton School; or, Harry Campbell's Bevenge. A Tale. 

By P. E. Weatherlt. 

17. Percy and Ida. By EathfixixiQ "E. I&k^. 



NIMMO'S ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8yo, Coloured Frontispieces, handsomely bound in cloth, 

Illuminated, price Is. each. 

1. Four Little People and their Friends. 

2. Elizabeth ; or^ The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madame Cottin. 

3. Paul and Virginia. From the French of 

Bernabdin Saint-Piebee. 

4- Little Threads : Tangle Thready Golden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

5- Benjamin Franklin^ the Printer Boy. 

6. Barton Todd^ and the Young Lawyer. 

7- The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alex- 
ander Menzikoff. 

8. Little Crowns/ and How to Win them. By 

Bey. Joseph A. Collieb. 

9. Great Riches : Nelly Rivers' Story. By Aunt 

Fanny. 

10. The Right Way; and The Contrast 

11. The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Harriet Beecheb Stowe. 

12. The Man of the Mountain. And other 

Stories. 

13. Better than Rubies. Stories for the Young, 

Xllnstr&tire of Familiar Proyerba. With 62 Illustrations. 



NIMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 



14- Experience Teaches. And other Stories for 

the YouDg, Illustratiye of Familiar Proverbs. With 39 Ulus- 
trations. 

15* The Happy Recovery. And other Stories for 

the YouDg. With 26 Ulustrations. 

i6. Gratitude and Probity. And other Stories 

for the Young. With 21 Illustrations. 

17* The Two Brothers. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 13 Illustrations. 

1 8. The Young Orator. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 9 Illustrations. 

19- Simple Stories to Amuse and Instruct Young 

Beaders. With Illustrations. 

20. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

the Young. With Illustrations. 

21. Sybil's Sacrifice. And other Stories for the 

Young. With 12 Illustrations. 

22. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

23. The Young Officer. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

24. The False Heir. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

25. The Old Farmhouse; or^ Alice Morton's 

Home. And other Stories. By M. M. Pollard. 

26. Tw3rford Hall; or, Roaa'a G\a\^\xcL^^ ^^ckss^^^^ 

and Trhat she did with it. By CiAA»iiBa"S»«oc:&. 



NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In' demy ISnto, with Illustrations, elegantly hound in cloth. 

This Sori'^ of Books will be found unequalled for genuine interest and 
value, aud it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Volume 
teaches some nuble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

1. In the Brave Days of Old ; oii The Stoij of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

2. The Lost Eabj. By the Author of < The Basket of 

Flowers,' etc 

3. Leslie Eoss ; or. Fond of a Lark. By Charles Bmoe. 

4. My lirst and Last Voyage. By Bei\}amin Clarke. 

5. Little Eatie : A lairy Story. By Charles Bmoe. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Tonng. By 

CiiAitLES Stuart. 

7. The Toll-Keepers. And other Stories for the Tonng. 

By Benjamin Clarke. 

8. Dick Barford : A Boy who wonld go down HJll. By 

Charles Bruce. 

9. Joan of Arc ; or, The Stoiy of a IToble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

10. Helen Siddal: A Story for Children. By Ellen Palmer. 

11. Mat and Sofie : A Story for Boys and Girls. 

12. Peace and War. By the Anthor of 'The Basket of 

Flowers/ etc. 

13. Perilons Adventnres of a French Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magic Glass ; or, The Secret of Happiness. 

15. Hawks* Dene : A Tale for Children. By Catherine £. 

May. 

16. Little Nfaocgie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

» The Joy of Well-Doing,' etc. etc 

//. The Brother's Legaicy \ 01, Ballet llian Gold. By 

If. M. POLLAUD. 



NiMMO'S SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo, Dliistrated, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6d. each. 

I. Pearls for Little People. 



2. Great Lessons for Little 

People. 

3. Season in Ehyme ; A 

Poetry Book for the Young. 

4. iEsop's Little Fable Book. 

5. Grapes from the Great 

Vine. 

6. The Pot of Gold. 



7. Story Fiotnres &om the 

Bible. 

8. The Tables of Stone: 

Illustrations of the Oom- 
mandments. 

9. Ways of Doing Good. 

10. Stories abont onr Dogs. 

By Habbibt Beeoheb 
Stowe. 

11. The Bed-Winged Goose. 

12. The Hermit of the Hills. 



NEW VOLUMES. 



13. Effie's Ohristmas, and 

other Stories. By Ade- 
laide Austen. 

14. A Visit to Grandmother, 

and other Stories for the 
Young. 

15. Bible stories for Tonng 

People. By A. Austen. 

16. The Little Woodman and 

his Dog Cflssar. By Mrs. 
Shebwood. 

17. Among the Mountains : 

Tales for the Young. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

18. Little Gems for Little 

Beaders. ! 

19. Do yonr Duty, come what 

will, and other Stales for 
the Young. 



20. Noble Joe: A Tale for 

Children. By Adelaide 
Austen. 

21. Lncy Yemon, and other 

Stories for the Young. 

2 2. Anecdotes of Favourite 

Animals told for Children. 
By Adelaide Austen. 

23. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. By Mrs. Sheb- 
wood. 

24. The Holidays at Wilton, 

and other Stories. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

25. Ohryssie Lylei A Tale 

for the Young. By Cecil 
Scott. 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The aboye Series of Books is also kept in Paper Covers, elegantly 
printed in Colours, price 4d. each. 

*«* Hie disUnctiye featores of the Sixpenny, Ninepennf , and One Shilling 
JuTenlle Books are : The Subjects of each Voloxne haye been selected with a dae v 
regard to Instmction and Entertainment; they are wdl ^vVq.\«A vsQ^^^'ey'^'wgw-v \ 
they are Illustrated with Colonred Frontiispi«c«a «xl<Ql \>«KQ8;hSxil ^%A.^Bn?e^^^\ ^^^ 
thej are elegantly boond. 



Popular Works by the Author of ' Heaven our Homei' 

Aggregate mde qf the/oOawmg popuiar wort$^ 102^000 eojnea. 

Grown 8to^ doth extra, gilt side and edge^ One Hmukned 
amd Third Tkomttmd, price 8a. €d^ 

1. HEAYEH OTTB HOME. We haye no SaTionr but Jetiu, 

and no Home but Hearen. 

*The author of the Tohmie before ns endeavonn to describe what heaTen ia, as 
■howB by the light of reason and Scrfptnre: and we promiae the reader many 
channinj^ pictures of heaTeolj blisa, founded upon undeniable authority, and 
described with tbe pen of a dramatiwr. whidi cannot fail to eloTate the lonl as 
well as to delight the imagination.'— <?<ai90«p BeraU. 

A Cheap Editioii of ' Heayen oar Hofiiie,* 
In erown 8yoi, doth limp, price la 6d^ is also published. 

Grown 8yO| doth extra, gilt side and edges, Tkirty-firtt Thoutemdt 

price 8a. 6d.9 

2. MEET FOB HEAYEH. A State of Grace npon Earth 

the only Preparation for a State of Glory in Heaven. 

* The wot)L, as a whole, displays an ori|^nality of conception, a flow of lan- 
guage, and a closeness of reasoning rarely found in religious publications/— 
OUugow Berald. 

A Cheap Edition of ' Meet for HeaTen,' 

In crown Sro, cloth limp, price Is. Gd., is also published. 

Grown Sro, doth extra, gilt side and edges^ TvfeiUy^/irst T^otaamd^ 

price da. 6d., 

3. LIFE nr HEAYEH. There, Faith is changed into Sight, 

and Hope is passed into blissfiil Fruition. 

* This is certainly one of the most remarkable works which have been issued 
from the press during the present generation ; and we hare no doubt it will 
prove as acceptable to the public as the two attractire volumes to which it, forms 
an appropriate and beautiful sequeL' — Cheltenham Journal. 

A Cheap Edition of ' life in Heaven,' 
In crown Svo, doth limp, price Is. 6d^ is also published. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, gilt side and edges. Seventh Thtnuandi 

price 8b. 6d., 

4. OHEEST'S TEAHSFIQUEATIOH ; or, Tabor's Teaohinfes. 

A Glimpse of Christ's Glory and Intercourse with his People 
for Ever. 

* The main subjects discussed in this new work are Christ's glory and intemsl 
intercourse with liis people. These are developed with great power of thraght, 
and great beauty of language.*— JAc Ifewman, 

A Cheap Edition of ' QVuA&Va TtanBfigpration,' 
Tn orown 8yo, cloth limpt ptioe \a. ^du^ Va «^aA \roX$^Su£Eui&» 
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NIMM0:8 POPUUR RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 



ISmo, tntty printed on toned paper, handsomely bound In doth extra, 
bevelled boarda, gUt edges, price la. 6d. each. 

1. Across the Biver : Twelve Views of Heaven. 

By NoBMAK Maclbod, D.D. ; S. W. Hamiltoii, D.D. ; Bobebt 
8. Oabdubh, D.D.; Jambs Hamiltov, D.D.; eta eta etaj 

2. Eml)lems of Jesus ; or, Illustratioiis of 

Emmanuers Character and WorlE. 

3. Xiife Thoughts of Emineiit Christians. 

4. Comfort for the Desponding ; or, Words to 

Soothe and Cheer Tronbled'^eartB. 

5. The Chastening of Love : Words of Consola- 

tion for the Christian Mourner. By Joseph Pabkbb, D.D., 
Manchester. 

6. The Cedar Christian, and other Practical 

Papers. By the Bey. Thbodobb L. Cutleb. 

7. Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved 

of Little Children. By A Fbibnd of Moubhbbs. 

8. The Orphan ; or, Words of Comfort for the 

Fatherless and Motherless. 

9. &laddening Streams ; or, The Waters of the 

Sanctuary. A Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord's 
Day of the Year. 

10. Spirit of the Old Divines. 

1 1. Choice Grleanings from Sacred Writers. 

1 2. Direction in Prayer ; or. The Lord's Prayer 

Illustrated in a Series of Expositions. By Fbteb Gbamt, D.D., 
Author of * Emblems of Jesus,' eta 

13. Scripture ImagOTy. By ?«fcst ^■ws&»>"^'^^n'\ 

AttUior of 'Emblems of Jesua^^ e\A. 
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NIMM.O'S 

POPULAR RELIGIOUS WORKS, 

SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 



In foolscap 8yo, handsomely bonnd in oloth extra, prioe 28. 6d., 

1. CHRISTIAN COMFORT. By Peter Grant, D.D., Author 

of * Emblems of Jesus,' etc. 

t. LIGHT ON THE GRAVE. By Peter Grant, D.D., Author 
of ^ Christian Comfort,' etc. 

' This Is a book for the mourner, and one full of consolation. Eren a heathen 
poet coald say, **Non omnis moricw;" and the object of this book is to show how 
little of the good man can die, and how thoroughly the sting of death, deprived 
of its poison, may be extracted. .... The form and elegance of the book, we 
must add, make it peculiarly suitable as a gift.' — Daily Review. 

3. GLIMPSES OF THE CELESTIAL CITY, AND GUIDE 
TO THE INHERITANCE. With Introduction by the Bev. 
John Macfablanb, LL.D., Clapham, London. 

NIMMO'S 

HANDY BOOKS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Foolscap 8yo, uniformly bound in doth limp, price Is. each. 

I. POULTRY AS A MEAT SUPPLY : Being Hints to Hen- 
wives how to Rear and Manage Poultry Economically and Pro- 
fitably. Fourth Edition. By the Author of * The Poultry Ealendar.' 

a. HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL ENGINEER: 
Being Hints to Youths intending to adopt the Profession. Third 
Edition. By Bernard Stuart, Engineer. 

3. RATIONAL COOKERY : Cookery made Praotical and 

Economical, in connection with the Chemistry of Food. Fifth 
Edition. By Hartelaw Beid. 

4. DOMESTIC MEDICINE : Plain and Brief Directions for 

the Treatment requisite before Advice can be obtained. Second 
Edition. By Offley Bohun Shore, Doctor of Medicine of the 
University of Edinburgh, eta etc. etc. 

5. DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT : Hints on the Training 

and Treatment of Children and Servants. By Mrs. Ohartjw Doio. 

6. FREE-HAND DRAWING : A Guide to Ornamental, 

Figure, and Landscape Drawing. By an Art Student, Author 
of ^ Ornamental and Figure Drawing.' Profusely Illustrated. 

r. THE METALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION : Iron, 
bteel^ Bessemer Metai, eio. etc "E^ l^Ts^a^^ui^ ^^sssbbx JoTnaov. 

XLZastrated. 



L 



NIMMO'S 

Eoual JIUiminatetr Hegentrs* 

ONB SHIIjLINa EACH. 

Gcrgeotuly lUuminaiedt after the Medietval manfur, in Colours and Gold^ 
by Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. 

Each Story, or Legend, is illustrated with a set of brilliant Pictures, 
designed in the quaint spirit of Mediaeval times, and printed in Colours 
and Gold, by Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. 

The charm of novelty is still further heightened by the Stories being 
related in Antient Ballad form, with appropriate Music, arranged in an 
easy style, for Voice and Pianoforte, suited to little folks or great folks, 
and minstrels of all degrees. 

1. Y^ Interestynge Storie of Cinderella and y^ 

Lyttel Glasse Slyppere. 

Told anew, in verse, by FRANCIS DAVIS. With the 
antient Music, arranged by B. H. Carroll. 

2. The Fair One with the Golden Locks. 

Told anew, in verse,- by FRANCIS DAVIS. With the 
antient Music, arranged by B. H. Carroll. 

3. The Sleeping Beauty ; or^ The Enchanted 

Palace. 

Told, in verse, by ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate 
(published by permission of Messrs. Strahan & Co.). 
Music composed by B. H. Carroll. 

4. Y^ Pathetic Ballad of Ladye Ouncebelle 

and Lord Lovelle. 

The antient version, with the original Music. Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, by B. H. Carroll. 

\Pthers in preparation, 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF LEGENDS. 

CONTAINING 

CINDERELLA, THE FAIR ONE WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS, 

and THE SLEEPING BE A UTY, 

Handsomely bound in One Volume, goig.eo'o^'^ Y^NssrJsBs^^^Ccw^t^ 

Price 5a. 



Four Yolomee bonnd in Two, rozborgh style, crown 8yo^ 

oloth, price 128^ 

THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OP 

TYTLER'S 

HISTOKT OP SCOTLAITD, 

FROM THB AOOESSION OF ALBXANDBB m. TO THB UNION. 

'The mosfc briUUnt age of Scotland !• fortnnate in haTlnf ftnind a historian 
whoM loond Judgment is aoeompanied by a graoeM livelinefls of imagfaiuktion. 
We ventare to predict that this book wfll icon become^ and long remain, tb» 
standard History of Scotland.'— <2ttar<«rl|f Beview, 

COMPLETION OF THE COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 

WILSON'S 
TALES OP THE BORDERS, AO OP 

SCOTLAIFL : 

HISTORIOAL, TRADITIONARY, AND IMAGINATZVB. 

Edited by ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 
One of the Original Editors and Contributors. 

In announcing the completion of the Copyright Edition of the Bob- 
deb Tales, the Publisher does not consider it necessary to say anything 
in recommendation of a work which has stood the test of a general com- 
petition, and which has increased in pnbUo fayonr with its years. 
Equally suited to all classes of readers, it has been receiyed with delight 
in the school-room, the drawing-room, the parlour, and the village read- 
ing-room. Many of the Tales haye been publicly read. The high tone 
of its morality renders it an admirable small library for young members 
of the family. 

The new Edition is comprised in Twenty-four Volumes, sewed in 
elegant wrapper, price Is. each. Each yolume is complete in itself 
forming an independent collection of stories. The work m*y also be 
had in Twelye Double Volumes, handsomely bound in doth, price 
8s. each, or in rozburgh, gilt top, for libraries, etc., price 4s. each. 

Those who already possess the first twenty Volumes are recommended 
to complete their sets by purchasing the four New Volumes, the last of 
wbieh contains a Steel Portcait oi thA Editor and prindpal oontribaior, 
Alexander Leighton, with a ooig^orxa QtVAeKrj. 



Demy 8vo, doth, prioe IOb. 6d., 

JAMIESOIT'S SCOTTISH DICTIOMET. 

Abridged from the Diotionaiy and Supplement (in 4 yoIb. 4to)y by 
John Jomraroirs. An entirely new Edition, Bevised and Enlarged, 
by John Lonomxtib, A.M., LL.D., formerly Lecturer in King's Col- 
lege and Uniyersity, Aberdeen. 

* No small difficulty must needs attend the production of such a work 
as the present, arising as much from similarities between the two Ian- 
gpiages as from any other source. However, we may safely congratulate 
the Editor upon the way in which such difficulties have been overcome. 
It is not too much to say that the present work is a monument of patient 
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